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its long medizval sleep and bestir- 

ring itself to obtain recognition as 
a beautiful country richly adorned and 
bountifully blessed by nature, opening 
its arms for admirers. I can safely say 
that those who visit this Province of 
Spain for health or pleasure, or both, 
will not be disappointed. It is a country 
of great interest also to the lover of un- 


(5 its on is at last awakening from 


spoilt scenery—to the artist, for the 
colouring is fascinating and baffling; 


to the historian, for it figures promi- 
nently in many a page of English his- 
tory ; to the antiquary and archeologist, 
for it contains monuments of priceless 
value and of great antiquity. 

I left Havre on the commodious and 
exceedingly comfortable Booth - s.s. 
‘** Hilary ’’ at 8.30 p.m. on Friday night, 
July 22nd, and reached Vigo on Sunday 
night, the 24th July, at 9 p.m. The 
‘‘ Hilary’’ had started from Liverpool 
and proceeded to Havre, where I picked 
her up. On Monday morning, the 25th 
July, I saw Vigo Bay around the 
steamer. 

The town lies to the South—tall white 
and grey houses rising up the slopes of 
a hill dominated by an obvious walled 
fort silhouetted against the sky line. To 
the S.W. a range of deep grey serrated 
edged hills running out seawards reminds 
one of a similar range at Santa Cruz de 
Tenerife, The Cies Islands, fifteen 
miles away, at the mouth of Vigo 
Bay, through which we had passed 
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by the northern channel during the 
previous evening, looked like low 
lumps of almost black land deeply 
denticulated on their sky-line edges. I 
could count forty-seven small boats 
dotted like black specks on the calm, 
cool-looking surface of the sea. Some 
had large round nets, some were using 
hand-lines. Away to the East, at the 
end of the harbour, peaked pine-clad 
hills dovetailed with one another in a 
series apparently stretching away in the 
dim distance for many miles. In Vigo 
itself, two tall round towers, dome- 
capped, rising above the sky-line, showed 
the position of the most prominent 
church flanked on the sea side by a line 
of neat ball-headed green trees, an 
irregular strip of houses of various sizes 
and degree intervening. Occasionally 
the sound of a tin-kettle-like bell breaks 
the silence, the rapid strokes being 
taken up again by some other church in 
the distance announcing early services. 

The verdant north and south sides of 
the Bay of Vigo slope gently when near- 
ing the shore, and on these seaside 
slopes lie scattered about several small 
villages and many houses as if thrown 
out promiscuously from a_ gigantic 
pepper-box. A pretty scene it is, look 
where you will. 

The Bay of Vigo is so enormous— 
fifteen miles from the guardian islands 
of Cies, at the entrance from the Atlan- 
tic, to the town itself—and so land- 
locked that it could contain all the navies 
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of the world with ease. Yet it has its 
dangers. I saw sticking up just to the 
east side of the islands, and not far from 
them, the remains of the ‘‘ Southern 
Cross,’’ one of the Holder Line, which 
had broken her back against some rocks 
there last December, and is a total 
wreck. 

Yes, Vigo lies in a beautiful bay, 
which, travel where you will, can hardly 
be equalled, rarely excelled—at least 
that is my experience. 

The country immediately around the 
town is delightful. It is practically one 
huge garden, stretching for miles and 
miles in vineyards and orchards, in 
maize plantations and forests. The 
scenery is, in short, equal to that of 
Italy and superior to any that can be 
found in far-famed Andalusia. The 
natives tell you they have here perpetual 
Spring. There is neither snow, nor too 
much rain, nor excessive heat. It is the 
land of the Spanish chestnut, the 
oleander, the orange, the cyprus— 
proofs sufficient to show the mildness of 
the climate. 

Vigo is, too, a very go-ahead ‘place. 
The old shanties are being pulled down 
and old streets widened. A fine boule- 
vard is being constructed round the town 
and the old castle at the top of the hill 
will be reached by an electric tramway 
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and laid out in lovely gardens. Vigo 
means to make itself pleasant to 
foreigners. Nature has done much for 
it, man will do a little more in the in- 
crease of creature comforts. The result 
will be that as a residential city, and a 
city to sojourn in for a time, Vigo will 
have few rivals in Spain. 

I motored the twenty-one miles from 
Vigo to Mondariz in a large ’bus, with 
a.small compartment in front and a large 
one behind, both enclosed with windows 
and with seats on the top. The main 
road is wide and well kept. It is 
bordered for many miles with hedges 
umbrageous with bramble, furze, and 
honeysuckle. Here and there the 
Butcher’s Broom displays its yellow 
flowers, and now and again a Tas- 
manian Gum Tree (Eucalyptus Globulus) 
pulls one up short and makes one 
realise that this favoured region is en- 
dowed with not only temperate but also 
sub-tropical vegetation. How like to 
Connemara it is! There as here this 
health-giving and marsh and miasma 
destroying tree apparently luxuriates 
and grows in the open all the year 
through. As too in Connemara, so here, 
masses of globular blossomed hydrangea 
delight the eye with its wealth of blue or 
pink flowers, and the rare pale blue of 
the plumbago pouring over the walls 
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tells of a climate mild and equable. 
Chere are no fields or anything compar- 
able to what we call fields in England 
a few square patches here and there 
along the roadside on the other side of 
the hedges have been obviously levelled 
and hand-sown with grass seed, but 
otherwise the landscape on the hill 
slopes is composed entirely of maize 
plantations and plots of potatoes. Fox- 
gloves rear their spikey spears of colour 
from the ditches by the roadside, and 
cabbages on enormously long stalks— 
just as they are in Jersey—are common. 
As we neat Mondariz, sycamore trees 
are planted along the roadside, which in 
a few years will afford welcome shade. 
The drive from Vigo to Mondariz im- 
parts the impression on one’s mind that 
this is a hilly country, well watered, with 
plenty of trees and diversified with bub- 
bling brooks and trout-like expanses of 


sparkling water at places. The Province 


of Galicia is to all intents and purposes 
a rare jumble up of hills or small moun- 
tains where the ranges of the Asturias 
and the granite masses of the Cantabrian 
chain:form, as a glance at the map will 


show, a western continuation of the 


Pyrenees spread out like innumerable 
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fingers or roots in many directions as 
they sink towards the sea. 

Vines grow everywhere, not only in 
vineyards set apart for them, but also all 
over the cottages, by the sides of the 
houses, in front of the houses, forming 
shady verandahs and avenues, and in 
walks leading up to the houses. They 
are chiefly supported at about three to 
six feet from the ground on long thin 
pieces of split granite stone. These 
square, pillar-like monoliths are most 
skilfully cracked off from huge granite 
masses just as they are made in the 
Land’s End District of Cornwall, where 
as here they are used also for fencing 
purposes as well. But they seem in 
Galicia to get longer, thinner, and more 
skilfully cut and elegant pieces than in 
Cornwall. Though vines abound in such 
enormous quantities all over Galicia, it 
is extraordinary that no wine of the 
country has attained a name for itself 
outside. The truth is each little peasant 
proprietor makes his own wine on a 
small scale and in the most primitive 
fashion. If some capable wine mer- 
chants, or makers, bought up the grapes 
on a large scale, and set to work making 


good wine, there is no reason why 
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Galician vintages should not have a 
vogue. The grapes are all right, and 
there are plenty of them. Co-operation, 
skill, and commericial knowledge are 
the factors now needed to effect this 
purpose. 

One feature of the country should not 
be passed by, as it is a feature peculiar 
to Galicia. This is the prevalence every- 
where near the country cottages and 
houses of the curious casket-like, and 
most artistic, receptacles on stone legs 
for the grain—maize chiefly. These are 
the Graneros or Horreos, built some- 
times of wood, sometimes of stone, and 
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the grain has to be stored in these 
delightful artistic additions t6 the farm 
buildings in order to keep it from the 
ravages of the rats which abound. 
Many customs I observed in travelling 
through Galicia which recalled the wilds 
of Connemara. You would see a man 
using a flint and steel to light his 
cigarette, occasionally you would pass a 
woman on a country road, with distaff 
under her arm, spinning thread as she 
walked along, and more than once I 
came across a roadside scene so typically 
Irish that I rubbed my eyes to make sure 
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I was not in County Galway—a man 
leading a pig to market with a string 
tied to one of the animal’s hind legs, 
grunting and plunging about from side 
to side, the errors of his ways being 
corrected by the stick carried in the 
peasant’s right hand. 

Children run about without shoes and 
stockings, clad in the scantiest of robes, 
and the women carry everything on 
their heads—even to boots, which they 
put on their feet just before entering a 
village or town—how like Ireland ! 

‘The women of Galicia certainly do 
their share of work. The roads are 
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mended by women; the fields are 
worked by women; the carts are 
driven by women; the seed is sown by 
women; the harvests are reaped by 
women, and even furniture is moved by 
women, for a lady at Ferrol told me 
when she moved house there recently all 
the furniture was transported to her new 
abode, at a considerable distance, on the 
heads of women. 

But in the predilection for the labour 
of women Galicia stands not alone. I 
am reminded of the story of the Somer- 
set farmer who came home from a 











tenants’ dinner, and said to his wife: 


‘*T am about dead tired out. Is cows 
in t’barn?’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ answered his 
hard-working spouse, ‘‘long  since.”’ 


‘*Is t’hosses unharnessed and fed? ”’ 
‘* Yes.’’ ‘** Fowls locked up?’’ ‘‘ Yes.”’ 
‘* Them ducks plucked and dressed for 
market? ’’ ‘* Yes.’’ ‘* Oh, then,’’ he 
said, with a sigh of satisfaction, ‘‘ let 
me have my ‘supper and turn in. 
Farmin’ is beginning to tell on I!”’ 
This preva- 
lence of 
women’s 
work is no 
doubt due, at 
any rate par- 
tially, to the 
absence of 
able - bodied 
men through 
excessive emi- 
gration. I 
spoke to many 
influential and 
educated 
Spaniards in 
Galicia _re- 
garding this 
emigrat i on - 
question, and 
found it was 
not altogether 
an unmixed 
evil. Enor- 
mous numbers 
emigrate each 


year, chiefly 
to the Argen- 
tine Republic 


and the West 
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Another very Celtic trait of the 
Galician is evidenced in their dances. 
I saw a great many peasants dancing at 
fiestas at Mondariz, and La Toja, and 
always the men danced facing the 
women, and around them, never touch- 
ing them as we do in our valse. The 
Irish national dances I have seen were 
almost identical. In Galicia, too, as in 
Ireland, the bagpipes are usually present 
and the music is generally in a minor 
key, with a 
touch of sad- 
ness more or 
less __ percept- 
ible. The only 
recognised 
dance ap- 
proaching a 
romp is where 
everybody 


joins in one 
long _ string, 
men and 
women _alter- 
nately, and 
then step 


merrily to the 
music, sidling 
along in and 
out of the 
musicians and 
round _ tables 
and_ chairs, 
just wherever 
the leader at 
one end of the 
human string 
determines to 
go. This 
extraordinar y 


Indies, but a dance, or 

great many a rather rapid 
STREET SCENE, SHOWING GALLERIES, CORUNA. 

when they 


make a little money return to Galicia, 
which they love, and set up in farming or 
other business in the land of their birth, 
so that the more emigration goes on so, 
as a counterbalance, does more money 
come into the country. It is estimated 


also that each year some £280,000 is 
sent home from emigrants abroad to 


help those they have left behind in the 
old country. 


side - stepping 
procession, is called the rigolo, and gives 
rise to much merriment and laughter and 
it continues till those taking part in it 
are too tired to go on, when all separate 
into couples again and seek seats and 
rest. 

But there has always existed an 
attraction between Ireland and Galicia, 
which may to some extent explain the 
similarity of habits and customs. 
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Augustin Thierry affirms that centuries 
before Christ, the tribe of Breogan not 
only went from Galicia to Ireland, but 
it went on to Wales, and the French 
name of Galles gives force to the theory. 
The Irish had chairs in the University 
and some became Bishops and Preben- 
daries. Many of the Galicians I noticed 
looked like typical Welshmen. 

The Gallegos are not a beautiful race. 
They are short in stature and thick set. 
In truth they are a remarkably plair 
people. I did not see what could b- 
called a really beautiful woman any- 
where. Anyone approaching that de- 
scription I always found on enquiring 
was a foreigner, generally a Portuguese 
or from the South of Spain or South 
America. They have dark complexions, 
broad faces, rather coarse features, and 
singularly dull, inexpressive, apathetic 
‘countenances. The poorer Gallegos 
may make good servants, but usually 
they are noted throughout Spain for 
their stupidity and boorishness. Costume 
is rather dying out here as it is all over 
the continent, and when seen it is not 
attractive. The peasants wear a jacket 
and breeches of brown serge, and carry 
a long stick or staff which is used as an 
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aid for walking on the rough paths, and 
also for driving oxen and playing single- 
stick, at which they excel. They wear 
broad brimmed hats of the flopping 
description pulled on one side. 

The band which entertained us at La 
Toja with Galician airs and songs was 
clad in the full dress costume of the 
country. They wore knee breeches with 
brass buttons at the side, black cloth 
gaiters, waistcoats white at the back, 
the two front flaps of bright red and 
green and brown velvet. These gaudy 
waistcoats made no pretence of being 
buttoned over the white frilled shirts. 
Some had a long silk scarf twined round 
the waist of blue or red, and their caps 
were peaked felt of dark blue cloth with 
narrow red ribs and red and blue tassels. 

In rainy weather (and they have 
plenty of it in Galicia) the peasants also 
wear a cloak, called formed 
of loose straws, which hang down 
over the body and are fastened into 
a collar of the same material round 
the neck, so that the garment looks 
from a_ distance as if the wearer 
was thatched. ~ It resembles in general 
appearance and effect the Manto of 
the Canary Islands, which, in turn, is 


cocoza, 


[Walter Wood. 
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a lineal descendant of 
the Guanches. 
Manto is 


the old cloak of 
Only, of the 
made of flannel not straw. 
The women wear the scarlet esclavina, 
or cape, trimmed with black velvet and 
a kerchief of some bright colour, usually 
yellow, tied mantilla fashion over the 
head. ‘The real Spanish Mantilla is 
rarely seen in Galicia. 

Mondariz is 
water. 


course, 


famous for its mineral 
A Spanish gentleman I met 
there, who had come from Malaga, said 
to me: ‘‘ I came here only with my skin 
and my bones-—look at me now!”’ I 
did. He seemed fat and well. I know 
he ate well for I saw him. So did I. 
The glass of water taken twenty minutes 
before a meal seemed to give one an 
enormous appetite, 
enough, what one 
thoroughly digest. That is my personal 
experience. The Spanish gentleman I 
have alluded to said his local doctor at 
Malaga had told him to ‘‘ gather his 
family together,’’ instead of doing 
which he started for Mondariz, and left 
his family behind. He will 
now be able to see them frequently for 
many years to come. Another old 
Spanish gentleman from South America, 


and, 
ate 


singularly 
one could 


Wise man. 
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staying at the Hotel beside the Spring, 
said to me one day, ‘‘ I came to Mon- 
dariz weak, and behold, I am full of life.”’ 
Such independent testimony, coupled 
with my own experience, is more con- 
vincing than all the eulogies of interested 
doctors and paid analysts. The water 
is undoubtedly beneficial for all kinds of 
disorders, due to forms of indigestion. 
How few of us can say that their liver, 
digestion, throat, and kidneys are all in 
perfect order. Mondariz is the place to 
put them into good working order. I 
should mention also that bottled Mon- 


dariz water is a good specific against 
sea-sickness. 

The spring is just within the gates of 
the beautifully laid out garden and woods 


of the Peinadors’ Hotel. The water 
comes through a rock and is drawn off in 
two ducts—one for the supply of those 
who drink at the spring and the other 
for the use of those who fill the bottles 
for export. The bottling industry is 
carried on within sight of the visitors, 
and enormous numbers of bottles in cases 
are sent yearly all over Spain, Portugal, 
the West Indies, and South America. At 
present it is scarcely known in England. 

The water is cold, sparkling, agree- 
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able, and excellent when used as a table 
water alone or with light wine. There 
is no question that it is very radio-active. 

The Hotel is palatial. It can accom- 
modate 600 visitors within its walls, and 
within a stone’s throw are chalets on the 
slopes of the grounds around, so those 
who wish to be quieter than in a large 
hotel can take up their abode in those 
smaller residences. The dining hall can 
easily seat 500. The ceiling is beauti- 
fully carved, and the balcony which runs 
around the hall is wide enough for tables 
for those who wish to dine more privately 
than in the body of the room. From the 
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windows of the hall are magnificent 
views of mountains, the trees of the 
grounds in the front of the house and 
the fine garden at the back, with the per- 
golas covered with vines and gay with 
flowers of all description. The concert 
room, with its dancing floor and stage 
for dramatic and musical performances, 
is well patronised, and daily entertain- 
ments are provided for visitors. 
Visitors are invited—a most unusual 
privilege in my experience—to inspect 
the kitchen whenever they like, where 
the many smart cooks and general clean- 
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liness inspire the greatest confidence. 
Electricity is employed for working the 
machine washing the plates and vessels, 
and the whole huge establishment is 
lighted with electricity and is in every 
respect most modern and sanitary. 
Belonging to the hotel, at a little dis- 
tance, is a farm, Pias, of several hundred 
acres, where excellent wine is made 
and whence come also the milk, cream, 
cheese, strawberries, apples, pears, 
small fruit and vegetables which are 
consumed at the _hostelry. Fresh 
fruit and vegetables of unlimited 
quantity supplied daily to the kit- 


[Walter Wood. 


chen add somewhat to the enjoyment 
and health of visitors to Mondariz. Fresh 
trout from the stream at Pias are also 
often served at table. 

Besides the Mondariz water there are 


several others in Galicia. Cold waters at 
Lerez, Cortegada, Verin, Tucio, Cherez ; 
and hot springs at La Toja, Caldelas, 
Caldas de Reijes, Cuntis, Lugo, Tucio, 
Airterjo, Molgas, Carballino, Carballo. 

The only hot springs I visited were 
those on the island of La Toja, in the 
Bay of Arosa, which is connected with 
the mainland by a long bridge, first 
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opened to vehicular traffic on July 28th, 
1910—the day I went there from Ponte- 
vedra, in a fine Hotchkiss car, kindly 
driven by the owner, the journey taking 
only one hour, five minutes. 

The waters of La Toja are especially 
efficacious for skin diseases, and the 
baths in the basement of the Grand Hotel 
there are well equipped with plain baths, 
douches, and all other arrangements for 
squirting water on particular parts of 
the body, or 
for inhaling 
for throat 
troubles. The 
temperature 
ranges from 
65 degrees 
Fahr. to cold, 
and appa- 
rently the 
water is found 
all over the 
island at a 
depth of three 
meters. It 
contains a 
large quantity 
of mineral 
ingredients 
and a factory 
is established 
at which two 
tons of salts 
from the 
water is ob- 
tained daily by 
evaporation. 
These salts 
are exported 
in sealed bot- 
tles and tins 

for baths, and 
at another ad- 
joining factory soap is made in which 
they are largely incorporated, and which 
is said to be nearly as efficacious as the 
water itself. At any rate, I know the 
soap is very pleasant to use. 

The hotel at La Toja, designed by the 
famous Spanish architect, D. Daniel Vas- 
quez, is even more grand and palatial 
than that at Mondariz. The bedrooms 
are large and lofty, the decoration and 
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furniture are elegant but simple, and the 
utmost attention has been given to the 
sanitary arrangements. There are lifts 
from each landing, the bedrooms are 
fitted with electric lights, bells and tele- 
phones, and each bedroom is provided 
with a lavatory basin on the latest sani- 
tary principles, and with both hot and 
cold water. 

At present only two blocks of buildings 
are completed, but four more, similarly 
palatial, are 
already 
planned and 
are to follow. 
Gambling 
tables are 
already estab- 
lished, and as 
La Toja can 
be reached 
direct by 
steamer as 
well as. by 
land, and as 
the situation 
is superb, it is 
not unlikely in 
the near 
future to 
become a 
fashionable re- 
sort after the 
style of Monte 
Carlo. The 
large dining- 
hall has _ gal- 
leries around, 
decorated with 
panel _ paint- 
ings by the 
great artists. 
Sefior Monte- 
serin, of Pon- 
tevedra, and Sefor D. Ramon Pulido, 
and the gambling tables are in 
another gallery above. The King 
and Queen of Spain’s island, Corte- 
gada, is in the same bay as La 
Toja and can be easily visited by a motor 
boat which is an additional attraction for 
visitors. Another land route to the 
island is by train from Calais to 
Paris, thence partly by Sud-express 
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to Villagarcia, and from there by 


motor boat, or steamer to La Toja. 
The sea views around La Toja are 
magnificent, and the whole place 


suggestive of rest and quiet enjoyment. 
With two such magnificent watering 
places, replete with every comfort and 
amusement as Mondariz and La Toja—to 
say nothing of others which are arising 
in Galicia—it behoves our English 
pleasure cities and watering places to 
wake up and look to their laurels. 
Corufia is a pleasant town with a sea 
front not unlike Brighton, along which 
trams, pulled by mules, run, and on the 
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far as I know, peculiar to the place. 
Between the wharves and the tram lines 
are well-kept shady gardens, laid out 
with flower-beds and seats in the English 
fashion, which, indeed, they purposely 
imitate, so popular are English customs 
and habits in Corufia. Electric lights 
illuminate the promenade at night, and 
there is a spacious bull ring and a sport- 
ing club where tea, gossip and tennis 
take place daily, occasionally varied by 


horse jumping and other sports. 
But the chief interest 
English people, lies 


Moore. 


in Corufia to 
around Sir John 
The place where he fell, on the 


LA TOJA HOTEL, GALICIA, 





adjoining wharves I saw enormous quan- 
tities of onions, of the red kind, which 
had arrived on oxen carts, being shipped 
chiefly to South America and the West 
Indies. 

The houses of Corufia have curious 
glass adjuncts, or additions to their 
fronts, which run along the first and the 
upper stories, looking like added green- 
houses. These are three feet wide and are 
a protection against wind and sun—keep- 
ing the rooms cool. They give the street- 
vistas a curious appearance, very unlike 
These 
are called Galerias and are, as 


anything I have seen elsewhere. 
structures 











heights of Elvifia, the house (and the 
room) on the front at Corufia, to which he 
was hurriedly taken, and where he died, 
and the place of his burial on a little hill 
beyond, are most carefully preserved and 
cherished. The tomb of Sir John Moore 
is surrounded by a railing and is well- 
known from pictures and photographs, 
but it is not so well known that two 
English ladies are buried within the 
enclosure Soon after the hero died 
two English ladies died at Corufia, and 
there being at that time no English 
cemetery, 
enclosure, 


also. 


they were interred within the 
one at either end of Moore’s 
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resting place. The large garden, beau- 
teous with flowers and trees, surround- 
ing the tomb is now encircled by a high 
wall, and on the N.E. side is a tablet 
affixed to the wall to the memory of 172 
officers and men of H.M.S. Serpent 
‘wrecked on Boy rock, near Cape Vil- 
land, about 36 miles from this spot, roth 
November, 1890. This stone was placed 
by the officers and men of H.M.S. Lap- 
wing in respectful remembrance. 


England expects every man 
To do his duty.”’ 


GALICIAN MUSICIANS, LA 
NATIVE COSTUME, 
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Sir John Moore was the eldest of three 
brothers, their father being Dr. John 
Moore, who died in The second 
son, James, or as he called himself some- 
times James Carrick, was born in 1763 
and died in 1834, and it is an interesting 
fact little, if at all, known, that like his 
eldest brother, his place of burial is abso- 
lutely unique and equally honourable. 


1802. 
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In the island of Ischia, in the Bay of 
Naples—a wholly volcanic island—are 
many craters, and at the bottom of one 
is a white marble tombstone, recording 
the burial there in that strange position 
of Surgeon James Moore. The island 
had been visited with the scourge of 
cholera, and most of the inhabitants fled 
to the mainland, but Dr. Moore remained 
to attend the sick. He too eventually 
fell a victim to the dread plague, and was 
buried in the place of honour at the 
bottom of an extinct crater, whilst the 
other victims of the 


epidemic were 
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interred in ascending circles round the 
sides. 

Just across the Bay of Corufia is 
Ferrol, the Woolwich of Spain. The 
arsenal and dock yards are in a transi- 


tion stage just now. The apathy and 


stagnation of the past is being overcome 
by an influx of English firms, who are 
aiding the Spaniards in building ships. 
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The staff consists by arrangement of 
25 per cent. English and 75 per cent. 
Spanish. The workmen of 10 per cent. 
English and 90 per cent. Spanish. 

Two men of war of the Dreadnought 
type are at present being constructed, 
the Espafiol and the Alphonso XIII. 
The keel of one—a 15,700 ton vessel— 
was laid a year ago, and the ship will be 
ready in two years time. Each of these 
war vessels will mount eight twelve-inch 
guns : and twenty four-inch guns. They 
will be driven by turbine engines. A 
large dry dock is also now being con- 
structed, which will take the largest 
vessel afloat, which also will be finished 
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in two years from now, so the English 
engineers told me. This rate of progress 
is phenomenal for Spain, for I saw in the 
harbour there a vessel which had been 
no less than fourteen years in process of 
construction and is not finished yet! Of 
course, by this time it is absolutely obso- 
lete and useless as a war engine. 
Spain has practically no navy, and 
these two new ships can only be con- 
sidered as useful for home policeing 
work. Her army too is in as bad a state 


as her navy, so that for any practical 
potency in the politics of the world she 
might be non-existent. 
glory has departed. 


Alas! how her 
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E reined 
H in his 


horse to 

watch them. 

His small grey 

eyes, at first 

contemp- 

tuously indifferent, grew suddenly alert 

and glowed like coals under the fiery 

thatch of his sandy eyebrows, his pout- 

ing underlip retreated under the nip of 

his jagged upper teeth, while the up- 

drawing of his thick nostrils imprinted 

on his face a sardonic cruelty at once 
grotesque and revolting. 

So he sat, hunched up in his saddle, a 
heavy scarlet bulk, blood-red from head 
to feet—from the velvet cap perched 
sideways on a shock of flame-red hair 
to his broad shoes fantastically slit and 
puffed with crimson satin. His tense 
gaze fastened on the church door where 
the bridal group slowly disentangled it- 
self and formed into two files, men on 
one side, maids on the other. 

Young Martin stood a good head 
higher than his fellows, his long legs 
elegant in their skin-tight hose, his new 
mouse-hued jerkin tight girdled at his 
middle but emphasised the slimness of 
his boyish figure; he held his head high, 
with the dignity befitting a newly- 
wedded man, his round smooth face as 
yet unaccented by the stress of passion ; 
he bent towards the blond head of the 
girl beside him and whispered laughingly 
in her ear. 

And she was good to look upon. 
Here was no country maid such as those 
around her—large and _ full-bosomed, 
future matrons and mothers writ on 
broad shoulders and massive hips, their 
buxom faces crimson-blotched with ex- 
citement. Here stood Aprodite risen 
from the sea—a creature of foam and 
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feathery mist, with the rose tint of her 
shell gleaming faintly through pearly 
flesh, her flaxen hair rolling in pale 
waves over her shoulders, veiling her to 
the knee. A creature of thistledown, 
small and frail, airy and elfin too, with 
the coldness of the moon in her blue 
eyes and on the small straight mouth. 

‘*Come on! Come on! ’”’ bawled the 
bystanders encouragingly. The young 
couple made a sudden dash and darted, 
hand in hand, down the narrow path, to 
be seized in the middle—the man by the 
encircling arms of the girls, the bride by 
the men. And thereupon began a rapid 
skirmish of kissing and struggling inter- 
mingled with shrill giggling and rough 
banter. Martin entered upon the sport 
with spirit and kissed each rosy cheek 
with fervour; his duty ended he disen- 
gaged himself with good humour, and 
ran to snatch his girl-wife from the 
clumsy embraces of his mates. 

He but reached her side when he felt 
himself rudely jostled by the men, who 
scattered and leaped aside to avoid the 
iron hoofs of the oncoming horse, as the 
Ritter, haughtily regardless of the com- 
pany and their safety, rode towards the 
newly wed. At his approach Friede 
lifted a shy wondering face, but it sank 
in confusion before the flame which 
sprang at her from the eyes of the 
knight. On he rode till he reached her, 
then suddenly halted. 

** May I not likewise crave a kiss from 
the mouth of the pretty bride?’’ de- 
manded the hoarse voice in a tone of 
mock humility. ‘‘ A kiss to me is an 
unknown, sweet, and, like all other 
sweets, but leckersome when stolen.”’ 

He bent from his saddle as he spoke, 
twined his arm round the supple waist 
of the girl, drawing her towards him, 
and pressed his coarse lips to hers. She 
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shuddered, and tried to withdraw. Too 
late! A quick heave from the iron arm 
swung her on the horse in front of him. 

The deed was so sudden, so unex- 
pected, the serfs so unsuspicious of evil 
intent, that for a moment no one stirred. 
So they stood, dull and uncomprehend- 
ing, incapable of realising the villainy 
of their lord. 

And the horse galloped on. The grin- 
ning face of the Ritter lolled over his 
shoulder to watch the discomfiture of 
his vassals, while he held in a remorse- 
less clutch the fainting Friede; her 
livid face, framed in a floating veil of 
gold, lay with closed eyes on his breast, 
the bridal crown\of myrtle fell from her 
head, dangled a moment at the saddle 
head, then dropped; her small hand, on 
which glittered the troth ring, hung 
helplessly over the Ritter’s arm; her 
white robe, buoyant in the wind, billowed 
and swirled into a cloud which grew 
smaller and smaller. \ll this Martin 
saw in a strange enchaining torpor. 
But, as abruptly, the mist cleared from 
his eyes, and with a howl of rage he 
sprang forward, only to be met by a 
hedge of halberds pointing at his breast. 

‘“* Back, serf!’’ commanded the 
squire. 

“*In God’s name, 
treated the lad. 
And she’s but 
as Mother Mary. 
God! Stand 
mates, help! ”’ 

At the desperate appeal the men ran 
to Martin’s side, but the line of glittering 
steel pointed unswervingly towards 
them They shrank back, cowed, for 
too well they knew the futility of revolt. 
What chance had they unarmed against 
the score of men at arms—men of the 
lord who knew so well how to slake his 
vengeance in cunning devices on those 
who hurtled against his will. The 
memories of a thousand villainies rose 
vividly before them. There was old 
Johannes who had killed the tame bear 
in defence of his child. he had died 


Matthaus!’’ en- 
‘It’s my wife, man! 
as pure 
God! Oh 

Help 





Oh 


aside, I say. 


flayed by the whips of these very men 

Marcus, the mute, whose tongue 
had fallen under the knife, 
too-ready 


thanks to a 


jest. Ulrich, too, 
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whose cropped ears paid toll in some 
orgy of devilish cruelty . . then poor 
little deformed Martha, slit and carved 
into a_ horrible monstrosity. 
Faugh! the recollection made 
shrink in loose quaking skins. 

‘*Come away, lad!’’ muttered Hans 
Sempach. ‘‘ Naught can avail thee 
here. Come home, come home! ”’ 

““What! Leave my Friede in the 
hands of that devil! ”’ 

“oe. . sh!’ enjoined Hands 
softly, ‘* bite that loose tongue of thine 
lest it be torn from between thy teeth. 
Who can withstand the lord’s will? ”’ 

** Has God in His heaven no power? ”’ 
raved the unhappy bridegroom. ‘‘ Will 
He see this foulness and yet stay His 
hand. Oh, God, art blind, art deaf ? 

‘* Friede! Friede! Friede! Oh, hell 
is unloosed, and the devil is stronger 
than God.”’ 

Hans made a sign to his neighbour, 
and between them they led, or rather 
hustled, the frantic wretch to the village. 

‘* Poor devil! ’’ ejaculated Matthaus, 
the squire. ‘‘ After all ’twas a pack of 
evil fortune which led us to the village 
to-day. I mislike the meddling with a 
bride at church doors. A curse will 
mayhap rest on it.’’ 

‘ The curse should not touch us, for 
what are we here but to obey, ’’ said 
Ulrich. ‘‘ But there is no need to recall 
the fellow’s words,’’ he said meaningly ; 
“‘the creature was distraught with 
trouble.’’ 

‘** I never rightly understood what he 
did say,’’ answered Matthaus. 

‘““And I have already forgotten,” 
muttered the other surlily. 

Night fell, and the high ground which 
surrounded the castle lay bespread with 
a fast thickening mantle of snow. 
Round and round the great ditch the dis- 
tracted husband went, stumbling over 
the uneven hillocks, his aching eye 
wandering first from one torch-lit em- 
brasure to another in the vain search of 
a clue to his Friede’s prison. 

Loose revelry was in high swing. 
Now and then came a sudden lull, and 
a shrill voice could be heard singing to 
the twanging of a harp; then again 
would burst the roar of wild laughter, 


them 
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a bellow of rage, of blasphemous out- 
cries followed by the sounds of heavy 
blows; and once Martin thought he 
heard a woman scream. Then, frantic 
and despairing, he shouted above the 
storm and wicked din: ‘‘ Friede! 
Friede! ”’ 

So through that awful night he 
prowled, listening, moaning, praying, 
cursing ; and when the grey mists of the 
frozen November morning broke, he was 
still there. The sentinel caught sight of 
the sodden figure and passed the word 
below. A few moments later the draw- 
bridge fell with a clang, a dozen men 
at arms ran across and fell upon him. 
In a trice he found himself feebly re- 
sisting, borne over ‘the bridge and 
through the court; kicked and cuffed, 
shoved, hustled, he was finally hurled 
into the great hall. 

At one end roared a blazing pile of 
logs which threw a cheerful ruby glow 
over the stone hearth. Ritter Burchard 


stood with his back to the comforting 
warmth ; his stalwart legs set well apart, 
his powerful hands trifling idly with a 
heavy leather whip. 


His shaggy brows 
met and ruffled into a fiery mat; his 
lips thickened and pouted ; under a dark 
frown his wicked eyes furtively watched 
the motionless figure on the dais. 

She sat, or rather lay, regardless of 
all that passed around her. The pale 
hair, plaited and wreathed with pearls, 
fell, one great braid over the arm of the 
chair and on to the step of the dais, the 
other coiled like a golden snake ever 
her lap of snowy satin. Her blue eyes, 
dull and unseeing, stared from a white 
rigid face with an icy indifference which 
perplexed and infuriated her tormentor. 
Baffled, and dimly comprehending the 
invincibility of the creature he had 
shamed, he lashed himself into a fury 
of uneasy rage. Passion could not 
enslave her, gifts coyld not buy her, 
threats and blows could not subdue her. 
Body-conquered, she yet opposed to him 
a spirit enigmatic, desirable but impreg- 
nable. He kicked viciously at a char- 
ring stump, stirring the grey smoulder 
into a fiery wrath of cackling sparks; 
the noisy hurtling of Martin into the 
hall broke his sullen musings and made 
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a welcome diversion. At the sight of 
his rival, abject in his helplessness, his 
coarse mouth widened into a contemptu- 
ous snigger baring gums and wolfish 
teeth; the red hair on either side of his 
cheeks stiffened into fierce bristles, the 
eyes narrowed, and the face of a gigantic 
tiger cat snarled at the fascinated 
Martin. 

‘He, he, he! So here we have the 
dog which howls so late beneath our 
walls, disturbing our rest. And where- 
fore this yelping, knave? 

‘*T seek my wife, the maid of whom 
thou hast robbed me,’’ answered Martin, 
as boldly as he dared, but his voice 
trailed miserably away, and he shivered 
under the awful eye bent upon him. 

**Thy maid!’* ejaculated Burchard 
maliciously. ‘‘I see no maid of thine 
here,’’ he went on pleasantly, and his 
eyes swept the hall in mock surprise. 
Then as suddenly his voice changed and 
took a rising note of ferocity : ‘‘ Attend, 
dog, to me. That which bides in my 
hall is mine—dost hear? Mine—my 
own, my toy, my chattel, my falcon- 
gentle to caress or buffet, as it pleases 
me—dost understand ? ”’ 

‘** No,’’ answered Martin obstinately. 
‘* Her father gave her to me, she, of 
her own love, gave herself, body and 
soul, into my keeping, and the priest has 
bound us.”’ 

‘* That may be,’’ retorted Burchard 
contemptuously. He tossed the whip 
lightly in the air, caught it as it des- 
cended by the lash, and, lightly poising 
the handle, tapped his palm, accentua- 
ting his words with deliberate rhythm. 
‘And I unloose the bond. Her soul 
(if she have one) thou mayst keep; her 
body bides here.’’ 

** Friede! ’’ 

The beloved voice, piteous and suppli- 
cating, pierced the dull stupor of the 
tired brain; her long lashes quivered, a 
faint flush crept over the creamy pallor 
of forehead and cheek; her blue eyes 
lost the vacant stare and rose, dewy and 
love-lit to her lover. For the space of 
one short second (most miserable lover 
and bridegroom) he tasted the full rap- 
ture of their mutual love, their two souls 
mingling in ecstatic union of pain. 
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A scoffing laugh aroused them from 
their reverie. The consciousness of 
that baleful eye impelled hers in the 
direction of her conqueror. Every 
fibre shivered with loathing, her heart 
throbbed to bursting, a loud drumming 
filled her ears, a mist floated before her. 
She fell back, inert and apathetic as 
before. Ritter Burchard smacked his 
lips in enjoyment, and his small eyes 
twinkled. 

** Well? ’’ he demanded softly. 

The young man gnashed his teeth and 
raised a menacing fist. His breath 
escaped in a sharp hissing, his hand 
dropped slowly and fell to his side, his 
head sank dejectedly on his breast. 
Then, with an effort, he drew himself up 
and faced his enemy hardily. 

** Lord,’’ he said earnestly. ‘‘I am 
thy serf, but God created me man as 
well as thee. By His laws that woman 
is mine—give her back to me.’’ 

‘* Never! ”’ 

‘* Then, merciful God, avenge thou 
me!’ 

Down descended the whip over head 
and face. Two scarlet weals blobbed 
over the smooth face; a sharp irre- 
pressible cry broke from Martin, but he 
clenched his teeth and resigned himself 
to the inevitable martyrdom. 

‘* Howl, dog, howl! ”’ roared the in- 
furiated Ritter. And the savage sport 
went on, the leather thong cutting its 
way through drenched jerkin on unresis- 
ting shoulders to the accompaniment of 
the bellowing refrain: ‘‘ Howl, dog, 
howl! ”’ 


On the steep wooded slope curved the 
rough bridle path, now screened from 
the valley by clumps of fragrant smelling 
pines, now opening to a wide sunny 
vista of mountain, fir forest, pasture 


meadows and rocky gorge. To the 
right below swirled the turgid Tannen- 
bach over verdant boulders covered with 
velvety moss till it reached the foot of 
the rock on which stood the spacious 
monastery of Dreiheiligen. Here it 
swung itself into the air, precipitating 
itself from rock to rock in five rapid 
leaps to fall in yellow spume into the 
abyss beneath. 
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On the very edge of the cliff rose the 
half-finished church of the white monks 
—a future marvel of costly gothic splen- 
dour. Scaffolding swung at a dizzy 
height where a slender spire was about 
to rise; on the narrow creaking planks 
workmen with hammer and _ chisel 
worked to the tune of the foaming 
torrent; masons and monks laboured 
side by side, the former, naked to the 
waist, their broad shoulders red-bronzed 
by the burning sun, the latter with wide 
sleeves rolled back, their robes tucked 
high under their girdles, giving play to 
bare legs and sandalled feet. 

Clank! Clank! Clank! The day was 
hot and breathless for the month was 
June, and the hour was noon. One! 
Two! Three! One! Two! Three! rang 
the Angelus. A grateful gasp escaped 
the overseer’s lips; he jerked his robe 
from the confine of his girdle and gave 
the signal to cease work. A moment’s 
pause for the swift muttering of the 
noonday prayer, and down swarmed 
the labourers to the grassy knoll outside 
the courtyard, where they flung them- 
selves, purple, perspiring. The refec- 
tory doors sprang open, and out swept 
a fragrance of soup and roast; two 
monks issued, bearing baskets of 
trencher bread, and behind them four 
others heavily laden with piled up dishes 
of steaming meat. 

Clang! Clang! screamed the outer 
bell, and sharp on its echoes followed a 
loud drumming on the court doors. 

‘* Heisa, there, sir monks! Open, at 
once! ”’ 

‘Who knocks? ”’ 
porter surlily. 

‘Graf Burchard zu Rabenberg, and 
followers. Open!”’ 

The voice was imperative. Its inton- 
ation conveyed the assurance of prompt 
obedience, so without delay the porter 
ran to turn the heavy key and pulled 
open the door. 

Without a word of greeting the inso- 
lent cavalcade swept in, Ritter Bur- 
chard, as bloatedly red as ever, to the 
fore, and at his side, on a snow white 
palfrey, sat Friede. An exclamation of 
horror burst from one of the trencher- 
bearers; his heavy basket fell, scatter- 
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ing the rye loaves on the grass. In the 
confusion of the arrival his agitation 
passed unnoticed, so, turning his back 
to the newcomers, he knelt to refil his 
basket. 

In they swarmed, the long tail of 
retainers, of squires and archers, falcon- 
ers, motley fools and foot soldiers, till 
the monks gasped with trepidation and 
mentally appraised the extent and quality 
of the hospitality expected of them. 

‘We ride since daybreak, and the 
lady here is weary. Serve us meat and 
give us shelter from the heat.’’ 

The porter glanced sideways at the 
lady, hesitated; then, in a voice in 
which ill-will and relief were blended, he 
answered shortly: ‘‘ The father Abbot 
is here, my lord.’’ 

A small spare monk with deep bril- 
liant Italian eyes set in a melancholy, 
sallow face, advanced towards them. 
He bowed deferentially to his distin- 
guished guests, lowered his’ eyes 
sedately, and tucked his hands into the 
wide sleeves of his habit. 

‘**] regret to appear discourteous or 
inhospitable,’’ he said, in soft even 
tones, ‘‘ but a woman’s foot may not 
pass the threshold of our precincts. The 
rule of our order forbids it.”’ 

‘* Bah!” snapped the Ritter scorn- 
fully. | ‘‘ This precious rule of thine 
may easily be remedied. If so it be 
that the lady may not tread your thres- 
hold, why I will even carry her across 
myself.’’ 

A rude roar of laughter from the 
soldiers applauded the joke; the pale 
face of the woman flushed angrily, and 
her small mouth compressed itself in a 
thin scarlet line. The abbot regarded 
the mockers with dignified composure, 
but he went on: ‘‘ Our rule, you must 
well know, may not be interpreted in so 
loose a fashion, but must be obeyed not 
only in the form but by the inner inten- 
tion of our founder. The lady must 
stay without.”’ ' 

The voice was suave but decisive. It 
admitted of no argument, and Graf 
Burchard recognised before him a spirit 
equal to his own—dauntless, though 
cloaked in monkish humility. 

** So be it,’ he conceded churlishly. 
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‘* The meat will doubtless taste as sweet 
out here in the open. But bid your 
monks serve us quickly as we have still 
a long ride before us.’’ With that he 
sprang from his saddle and lifted Friede 
carefully from her horse. For a moment 
he held her cradled against him; his 
rough cheek caressed her soft averted 
face, and slowly, with fond reluctance 
he carried her to a grassy hillock in the 
shade. 

‘* There rest thee, my pearl,’’ he en- 
joined, his harsh voice softened to a 
soothing whisper. 

‘*The wolf turned  shepherd!”’ 
sneered the monk beneath his breath. 
He picked up his basket, straightened 
himself, and cast a stealthy glance be- 
hind. The Ritter was bending over the 
girl, tenderly adjusting his cloak as a 
cushion at her back. From the court- 
yard came the stamping of impatient 
hoofs, the flippant sallies of the fools, 
the plaudits of the workmen enchanted 
with the exciting break in their toil and 
with the fashionable strangers; the 
squires sat side by side with the common 
herd, dipped in the great common 
platter placed before them on the grass, 
and discussed with graceful superiority 
the savoury viands. 

** Here, you—brother whatever your 
name,’’ called Graf Burchard; he 
beckoned a peremptory finger to Martin. 

** Brother Martin, at your service.” 

“* Well, see you to this lady. Give 
her of your best, both meat and wine. 
And, hark you,’’ he enjoined heartily, 
**let none of those noisy dogs of yours 
approach her. Remain with her till I 
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return.’ With that he strode to join 
his men. 
Brother Martin watched him fling 


himself beside his squire, watched how 
he greedily drank the rough red wine 
proffered him in the long horn, heard 
his hoarse voice lifted in blasphemous 
deprecation of its poverty. 

So heaven’s thunderbolts had not fal- 
len. The sun still rose and set on this 
man’s evil living, on the eating and 
drinking of his fill, on his torturing, his 
slaying, while his innocent victim ate 
the sour bread of penitence, and 
scourged a back already scarred by a 
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tyrant’s whip. 
her? 

She had risen, and was drawing her 
long veil from beneath her. As _ she 
stood every line of her figure stood re- 
vealed. Martin recoiled, shivering with 
disgust, loathing, pity. Devil! Soa 
child was to be born to him, vicious 
fruit of an accursed union—Satan’s 
spawn! Ohhorror! That the child so 
earnestly desired but denied him by his 
now discarded wife should be borne him 
by his unwilling mistress, the woman 
torn from her bridegroom, who shud- 
dered in his embrace, whose pallid face 
bespoke a deadly animosity for the 
spoiler of her life. A red mist swam 
before him, the ice in his veins melted 
and blazed into a raging fire; he dug 
his nails in his clenched hands and 
gnashed .his teeth. Justice of God, 
sleepest thou ? 

In the torture of his mind he spoke 
aloud. A sharp scream escaped Friede ; 
she fell, half sitting, half crouching on 
the sward, her eyes dilated with incredu- 
lity. 

** Thou!” 


And Friede—what of 


Her voice was but a 


whisper, for her tongue lay parched on 
her palate. 
‘It is I, Martin.”’ 


Martin! Was it possible! Martin 
the debonnair was smooth-faced, with 
girlish red and white mingled on his 
oval cheeks, with lustrous dark-fringed 
eyes boldly seductive, with erect and 
gallant gait, with the assured bearing 
of the man who knows himself a univer- 
sal favourite. 

This man was dingily sallow, with 
hollow cheéks lengthened into the semb- 
lance of a death’s head; his shorn head 
was covered with a silver stubble, his 
sunken eyes were surrounded with a 
thousand wrinkles; from nostril to 
mouth stretched a line depressing the 
underlip into a furrow of intense bitter- 
ness. Youth and happiness had depar- 
ted from him, old age had flung its 
pallid mantle over him. 

** Martin—a monk! ”’ she stammered. 
** How can this be? ’”’ 

“It is so,’’ he assented tonelessly. 
‘* When I was whipped from thy pres- 
ence, like the poor cur that I was, and 
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thrust into the highway, I dragged my- 
self beneath a hedge on the road to 
Kirchausen. There Brother Sebald, on 
his way to the monastery, found me. 
He bound me to his mule, brought me 
hither, and, when I was nigh to death, 
he healed me with his herbs and potions. 
So I stayed on, first as a worker on the 
farm; then, as I had done with love and 
life, I prayed to be admitted as one of 
the order. I made my 
week.’”’ 

‘And thou hast already forgotten 
me?’’ The cry of pain, of wounded 
love, pierced the heart he assured him- 
self was frozen. He winced and 
frowned. 

‘* What have we in common, thou and 
I? Thou art..’ he paused in 
pity. Her hands were outstretched, her 
shoulders curbed as if to receive g heavy 
blow; her eyes appealed to him to spare 
her. ‘‘ And what am I? A man, no 
longer man, but monk— a serf who 
cannot defend his wife and keep her in 
his arms, a dog to be kicked and beaten, 
forced by pain to howl for the sport of 
his betters. Shall I ever forget—* Howl 
dog, howl! ay, howl!’ ”’ 

** Oh, lover, oh, husband, listen and 
do not condemn me,”’ she supplicated. 
** But first stand thou before me lest he 
turn and discover my tears.”’ 

Martin turned. Graf Burchard sat 
with his back to them, his broad 
shoulders were shaking with jollity: 
the squire Matthaus stood in the middle 
of the ring, he held a lute which he 
thrummed vigorously and sang in an 
affected voice of falsetto. The song was 
lewd but grateful to the coarse appe- 
tites of his audience who greeted each 
verse with roars of applause, while the 
monks of the refectory stood with eyes 
modestly bent on the ground and pursed 
up lips, which however relaxed at times 
in covert smiles. From that quarter 
there was nothing to fear. 

** How can I touch thy heart and make 
it bleed afresh for thy Friede? I was 
thy wife, but now am but a thing impure 
and base in thy sight. Was ever woman 
so wofully handled? To love, to wed, 
to stand at the door of heaven’s bliss 
but to be thrust into a pit of endless 
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pain! Thy torment was brief 
endures for ever. 

‘** For I live at the side of a man who 
has slain my soul. I am doomed to 
bear a child, and loathe it for the sake 
of the father. Oh, pity me, pity 
me!’’ she seized his hand and rested 
her streaming face upon it. 

Martin shivered, and with his broad 
sleeve wiped the clammy sweat from his 
blanched face. He tried to speak, but 
was again shaken by that uncontrollable 
ague. 

‘* Friede! My Friede! No, no, no! 
Too late! Thou art the Ritter’s leman, 
and I am monk.’’ 

** I may be a leman and thou a monk, 
but in God’s eye I am still as chaste as 
on our wedding morn, for I am, as I 
ever have been, thy wife alone in heart, 
thy lover faithful and fond; and with 
thee I would rather die a hundred deaths 
beneath the Ritter’s whip than live on 
this wretched life of mine.’’ Her voice 
was inexpressibly sweet ; her little hands 
pressed his arm in an abandon of ardour. 

Oh, miserable man, doubly serf—serf- 
born and self-made serf! How could 
he resist the tender pleading of her whom 
he had vowed to eternally cherish, and 
how could he do other than resist? 
Once more he beheld her—his bride—a 
maid as pure as the Virgin Mother, her 
blue eyes candid as the flax flower, her 
hair -a golden mist hanging, maiden 
fashion, over her delicate shoulders. 
And she was his, his by right of Church, 
although that Church stood now be- 
tween them. No! God and man had 
fought alike against him—he was not 
strong enough to fight against both. 

The memory of his wrongs—white 
ash of oblivion under the deadening 
solace of his prayers—smouldered into 
flames at the sight of his Friede, at the 
recital of her suffering, blew it into a 
raging fire which burst into a very 
volcano of hatred. His time had come. 

Again he considered the noisy feasters. 
The wine, though heartily decried, was 
nevertheless too strong to be indulged 
in with impunity; Graf Burchard and 
most of his men were unmistakably 
drunk. They lolled on the grass, up- 
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roariously cheerful or maudlin, others, 
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face 


overwhelmed, _ lay downwards 
asleep. The servers were clearing the 
grass of the refuse of the meal—half- 
gnawed bones, fat and chunks of greasy 
bread, casting them into the heavy 
baskets, while from the yard beyond 
rose the hungry clamour of the mastiffs 
scenting their coming portion. 

Suddenly the monk’s face became 
transformed; the light of a sudden 
resolution illuminated the sunken eyes 
and clothed the pinched features with 
elevating nobility. He laid his hand on 
the woman’s shoulder and looked her 
encouragingly in the face. 

‘* Come! ”’ he said. 





’” 


** Heisa, below ! 
The voice came from above; it rang 


loud and sonorous above the boiling 
cataract beneath. Graf Burchard 


started from his sleep, opened his eyes, 
looked round vacantly, but saw nothing. 
His head dropped again on his chest, 
and he again dozed. 

‘* Heisa, below! Burchard—robber 
and coward—awake and attend! ’’ This 
time he was awake; he sprang to his 
unsteady feet and looked upwards. In 
the glare of the sun, on the very edge 
of the scaffolding, in the very poise of 
a downward flight, stood a monk, and 
in his arms lay Friede. Her hands 
were clasped round the man’s neck, the 
silky floss of her hair covering them 
both, her white dress floating in the 
feeble breeze. 

‘* Friede! Man, monk! Art mad? 
Come below, ere I flay thee,’’ roared 
the Ritter. He was sober now, tense in 
his terror for the danger of the creature 
he loved. Ruthless in his dealings with 
the world, to her he had ever been the 
fawning lover; impure himself, he wor- 
shipped in her the aroma of purity she 
exhaled, the inviolable heart he could 
bruise, but could not vanquish. For 
her sake he had thrust aside the scorned 
wife who would not die to make way for 
her unwilling rival; for her sake he now 
made journey to the prince-archbishop 
of ‘Wurzburg, loaded with gold and 
promises of knightly service, so that the 
unborn child, the fruition of his most 
cherished desires might be legitimatised. 
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His ruddy face blanched. In a jerky 
savage voice he called to his men at 
arms : ‘‘ Stepan! Lienhard! Lorenz!” 
but his blazing eyes never moved from 
the two above. ‘‘ Shoot me down that 
man.’’ The sharp note in their lord’s 
voice fetched the men to their feet, his 
squire sprang to his side, and a hundred 
eyes were raised in awe on the motion- 
less figure on high. 

**Move but a finger,’’ cried 
voice, ‘‘ and I fling her down.”’ 

** Fiend of a monk? What have I 
done to thee that thou shouldst torture 
me thus? ’’ shouted Burchard. 

** What hast thou done? Look at me 
well. I am Martin, husband of the 
woman who lies on my heart, and of 
whom thou hast robbed me. She has 
broken her marriage vow, and must 
die.”’ 

‘In God’s name !’’pleaded the Ritter. 

‘Call on the devil, he is thy God, and 
has ever helped thee,’’ sneered the voice. 

** Let her go free,’? supplicated Bur- 
chard. He twisted his hands in agony. 
** Shoot, men, shoot!’’ he whispered 
fiercely; ‘‘ but stay, shoot not! Her 
body hides the man!” ‘‘ Spare her,”’ 
he cried aloud in an entreating scream, 
‘* and I will give her back to thee.’’ 

‘*Can’st give back yesterday? Give 
her back the chastity of which thou hast 
robbed her! Unswear for me the vows 
I have taken! Give me back the free- 
dom to love and wed! ”’ 

** What shall I say?’’ roared Bur- 
chard. He frothed at the mouth, and 
shook his fist in the air. ‘‘ Devil! I 
will tear thee to pieces. Nay, nay!”’ 
he shrieked, as the monk raised his 
arms and extended his burden over the 
precipice. ‘‘ One moment more. . 

I repent. ...I repent. ... Let ne 
atone, let me suffer—but spare her.”’ 
The sweat of agony streamed over his 
forehead ; his eyes, bloodshot and terri- 
fied, strained on the sinister figure aloft. 

‘*Well,’’ answered the inflexible 
voice, ‘‘ we will consider this newborn 
repentance of thine. Bid the squire at 
thy side strike thee, as thou didst me, on 
face and shoulders with his thong. The 
letting of haughty blood must needs be 
healthy on such a sultry day.”’ 
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‘* Strike as he commands,’’ growled 
the Ritter. Stepan snatched the heavy 
whip from the ground, and struck with 
an unsteady hand. 

‘*Qn face! criss-cross!’ 
Martin. ‘‘ Strike, knave!”’ 

Down whizzed the whip to weal the 
ashen face with a flaming cross. 

‘Qn shoulders—to the bone! ”’ de- 
manded the implacable monk. ‘“‘ Let 
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the proud back bear the burden of the 
serf, let the lash find its way to courtly 
flesh.’’ 

‘* Thou wilt free her? ’’ bellowed Bur- 
chard, and he raised his seared face to 
his merciless tormentor. 
answered Martin 


” 


‘1 will free her, 
solemnly. 

‘** Then strike on! ’’ urged the Ritter, 
and the whip rose and fell in steady 
cadence. “ 

‘* Strike on, strike on! ’’ commanded 
Martin. The blows fell briskly on heavy 
flesh; Graf Burchard squirmed and 
cursed till his voice rose in a screech of 
pain and fury. ‘‘ Howl, dog, howl!”’ 
encouraged Martin with a shout of 
triumph. Burchard snapped his jaws 
together and swore between his teeth. 

‘* Enough! ”’ called down the monk. 
** I am satisfied.’’ The whip fell from 
the squire’s hand, and he fell back sick 
and panting. 

The Ritter staggered forward, his 
hands upraised, his face elevated ‘in a 
tremour of agonised expectation. ‘‘ Thou 
hast glutted thy vengeance upon me. 
Fulfil now thy promise, and free the 
woman.”’ 

Down floated the voice, deliberate and 
icy. 

‘* My promise I now fulfil. Freedom 
I promised her, and her freedom I now 
give.”’ 

He leaped as he spoke, his precious 
burden held close to his heart. They 
fell, dashed on the jagged rocks beneath, 
were caught by the swirling waters, and 
hurled on the great mossy boulders. 
For a moment the mad eyes of Graf 
Burchard rested on the closely-locked 
lovers as they whirled on the brink of 
the cataract; then they were flung over 
and disappeared in the vortex of the 
abyss beneath. 





OURSING is one of the oldest of 
pastimes; indeed, Arrian in his 
Cynegeticus in 150 A.D., describes 

it fully. The first regular coursing club 
in Britain was started by Lord Orford 
in 1776, at Swaffham, in Norfolk, while 
another meeting was inaugurated at Ash- 
down Park in 1780, by Lord Craven. 
There are now coursing clubs over nearly 
all the three kingdoms. The principal 
meetings are held at Altcar, between 
Liverpool and Southport where, besides 
the Waterloo Cup meeting, there are 
several meetings yearly of the Altcar 
Club. The coursing at Altcar occupies 
the same position with coursing men as 
Epsom and Ascot in one do with the 
votaries of racing. There are important 
meetings also at Lytham, in Lancashire, 
where the Ridgway Club holds its meet- 
ings, at Sleaford Lincolnshire, Cliffe 
and Hundred of Hoo at Gravesend, 
Essex Club at Southminster, Border 
Union at Longtown ten miles north of 
Carlisle, Carmichael over Sir Whynd- 
ham Anstruther’s estates at Carstairs, 
Lanarkshire, Corrie near Lockerbie 
Dumfriesshire, while in Ireland there 
are meetings of the Northern Club, the 
Leinster Club, and the Limerick Club, 
and also at Mourne Park, besides many 
other less important meetings. 
Although coursing has many enthu- 
siastic supporters, it has never appealed 
to the multitude in the way that horse- 
racing has. This is p-%bably due to the 
fact that it requires far more energy and 
hardihood to attend a coursing meeting 
than a race meeting, and the sybarite 
luxury with which one may travel to and 
watch a race meeting, especially some of 
the meetings near London, such as 
Kempton, Sandown, or Hurst Park, is 
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absent at even the most important cours- 
ing fixture of the season, the Waterloo 
Cup meeting. As a healthy, invigorating 
out-of-door sport, however, the balance 
is all in favour of the coursing man. He 
has to be up and about early, as the first 
brace of greyhounds are generally in the 
slips by half-past nine or ten o’clock, even 
when, as is frequently the case, the meet 
is a considerable distance from house or 
train. With a brief stop for a sandwich 
in the open air, generally during a fresh 
move by the beaters, the sport almost 
invariably lasts as long as_ the light. 
There are no stands, no refreshment 
tents, the coursing man has to take his 
seat and his refreshments with him. If 
too, hares are not over plentiful and the 
beat has to be changed several times 
necessitating long tramps, the onlooker 
will find that by the end of the day he is 
hungry, tired out, and ready for a hearty 
meal, and then for his bed, to sleep the 
sleep of health. In truth coursing is no 
feather-bed sport. 

A coursing stake is framed so as to 
obviate byes, and is generally a 64, 
a 32, or a 16 dog stake. A _ stake 
with any of these numbers can _ be 
run right through. Take a 64 dog 
stake, for instance. The dogs are 
drawn together in couples by drawing 
lots. Each dog has a number on the 
card. The numbers are put into a hat or 
tray and taken out in pairs. In the, 
first round of a 64 dog stake there are 
consequently 32 courses and, of course, 
32 beaten dogs. The 32 left standing 
are then run together in pairs, taking 
the winners in the first round in the order 
they were drawn for that round. The 
second round supplies 16 courses and 
naturally 16 winners, the third eight 
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winners, the fourth four winners, the fifth 
two winners. The final is then run off, 
the loser being called the runner-up. 

The principal coursing event of the 
year is the Waterloo Cup which, as above 
mentioned, is run for over the Earl of 
Sefton’s Altcar estates. These lie mid- 
way between Liverpool and Southport. 
The event is always run for in the third 
week of February unless frost necessi- 
tates a postponement. The Waterloo 
Cup is a 64 dog stake and each 
entrance costs £25, producing a total 
stake of £1,600, the whole of which is 
devoted to the various winners in differ- 
ent proportions. Thus the winner of the 
Cup gets £500, the runner-up £200, the 
two dogs beaten in the fifth round £50 
each, the four dogs beaten in the fourth 
round £30 each, the eight dogs beaten 
in the third round £20 each, the sixteen 
dogs beaten in the second round £10 
each. This makes a total of £1240, and 
the remaining £360 is divided between 
the Waterloo Purse—a sort of consola- 
tion prize, run for by the 32 dogs put out 
in the first round of the Cup, and the 
Waterloo Plate for the 16 dogs beaten 
The 
sum of £215 is allocated among the 
winners of the Purse, and £145 among 
the winners of the Plate. It can be seen, 
therefore, that only the 16 dogs beaten 
both in the first round of the Cup and 
the first round of the Purse get nothing. 


in the second round of the Qup. 


At a coursing meeting the onerous 
duties devolve on (1) the slip steward, 
whose duty it is to hand over the dogs 
to the slipper; (2) the slipper; (3) the 
judge, and (4) the flag steward, who 
hoists the flags indicating the judges 
decision. 

With the two dogs in the slips, a leash 
with two collars, which, by an ingenious 
arrangement, can be opened instantly, 
freeing the two greyhounds absolutely 
instantaneously, the slipper takes up his 
position behind the furse-covered slipping 
hurdle. An army of beaters have already 
surrounded a large tract of country and 
closing in they drive the hares towards 
the slipper. A good strong hare having 
passed the hurdle, and having been given 
sufficient law, depending entirely on the 
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slipper’s opinion as to the stoutness of 
the hare, the dogs are delivered beauti- 
fully together. It is difficult to imagine 
anything finer than the neck and neck 
race of two fine greyhounds to be first at 
the hare. Speed, of course, tells in the 
run up, but the hare having been turned, 
the working capabilities of the greyhound 
can be seen. A close worker that doubles 
and swerves in perfect unison with the 
hare, will nearly always beat a faster 
greyhound that runs wide when the hare 
doubles as only puss can,and that floun- 
ders about while the slower greyhound 
sticks selfishly to the hare’s course, 
especially if the hare be a strong one, 
which is the desire of every true courser. 
The dogs are run with cloth collars on, 
one being red and the other white; the 
top dog of each couple on the card runs 
in the red collar and the other in the 
white, thus all the odd numbers always 
run in the red collar, all the even num- 
bers in the white. It is by the collars 
that the judge who follows the course on 
horseback distinguishes the dogs. Cours- 
ing is judged by points, and although 
judges may vary slightly as to the value 
they attach to certain points, the general 
rule is clearly defined. There are six 
points for which credit is given : 

(1) Speed, one to three points. 

(2) Go-bye, where one greyhound having 
been a clear length behind passes the 
other and gets a clear length in front, 
two or three points. 

(3) The turn, where the hare turns at 
not less than a right angle, one point. 

(4) The wrench, where the hare turns 
at less than a right angle, half a point. 

(5) The kill, one or two according to 
merit. 

(6) The trip or unsuccessful attempt to 
kill where the hare is thrown off its 
legs, one point. 

When the judge has decided the course 

he signals the colour to the flag steward 

who hoists the red or white flag indicat- 
ing the collar which has won. When the 
judge takes off his cap it is a no go, or 
an undecided, and both flags are hoisted. 

The blue flag along with the red or white 

flag indicates that the dog in the collar 

indicated has got a bye, his opponent 
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having been drawn. To ensure, how- 
ever, that dogs securing byes should not 
have any greater chance of being fresh 
than the others, byes are always run, the 
dog left standing being slipped at a hare 
along with another greyhound, generally 
a kennel companion. The uninitiated may 
wonder what the meaning of the mystic 
letters appearing on a coursing card or 
a report of coursing meeting is. They 
indicate the colour and sex of the grey- 
hounds. Thus: RDP signifies red dog 
pup; BK and WD black and white dog ; 
FB fawn bitch. The other colours are 
B for blue; BD for brindled; W_ for 
white. These colours occur in all sorts 
of combinations and proportions, and W 
and F (white and fawn) conveys a differ- 
ent meaning to the courser than F and 
W (fawn and white), in the first case 
the white predominates, in the latter the 
fawn. 

Coursing men have a custom of nam- 
ing their greyhounds with names com- 
mencing with the same letter as_ their 
own, so the Messrs. Fawcett’s dogs are 
Father Flint, Farndon Ferry, Fearless 
Footsteps, Fabulous Fortune; Mr. Pil- 


kington’s Paracelcus, Prince Charming, 
Priestlaw, and the Duke of Leeds has 
Lonely Star, Limetta, etc. 

The largest sum given for a_ grey- 
hound was the £800 paid by the late 
Colonel North for Fullerton when a pup. 
He was worth tlhe money, too, as he 
divided the Waterloo Cup with his kennel 
companion Troughend one year and won 
it outright the following three years. 
This is a record only approached by Lord 
Lurgan’s famous dog Master McGrath 
who won three times in four years, which 
is the ordinary length of a greyhound’s 
career as a running dog. Both Coo- 
massie and Fearless Footsteps have won 
twice in succession. 

The sport is now controlled by the 
National Coursing Club which was 
founded in 1858, and as long as it is as 
ably supervised as it now is, and can 
boast among its supporters such as the 
Duke of Leeds, the Earl of Sefton, Sir 
Wyndham Anstruther, Bart., Sir 
Thomas Brocklebank, Bart., and Sir 
Robert Jardine, Bart., coursing will 
remain the favourite pastime of many 
good sportsmen. 


MOONLIGHT AT NAPLES. 
" E sky hangs sapphire over Naples Bay, 


The great moon paling every timorous star, 
Hushed is the haste and turmoil of the day, 


The noisy loiterer bends his steps afar. 

In some dim gulf the tawdry flaunting town 

Sinks and is lost; enchantment reigns to-night; 
The old sea-castle blots a mere of foam, 

The distant isles are faint with mystic light. 
Slumbers the mountain of the fiery doom, 

Watchful, mysterious, vague above the sea; 
Deep, deep beneath, like little glow-worms loom 

Slow moving lights of ‘ships about the quay. 
The quiet water ripples with the stream, 

The silver pathway wends afar—afar— 
Here may the tired heart rest an hour, and dream 

Of some great peace in some remotest star. 
Dearest, will you forget, as never I, 

This night of wonder underneath the moon? 
Was it not writ for us long ages by 

In magic numbers of some ancient rune? 
There was a northern castle on a hill— 

And these are mountains of a southern shore— 
But what hath once been, must be yet, and will. 


You come again. And I, for evermore. B. C. Harpy. 





BEAR HUNTING IN THE 





CARPATHIANS. 


By THE BARON ORBECK. 


E are in the Carpathian Mountains 
—in the country of rushing 
streams, deep forests, big game, 

and primitive life. 

After breakfast, my friend, with whom 
1 was spending my holidays, took leave 
of everybody in a patriarchal way, and 
having said that we should be late for 
supper, we started. 

One could see it was towards the end 
of September, for the beech trees showed 
red, although summer was still in the 
air. The bright morning made us 
pleased with ourselves and the world. 

The dogs, who did not leave us for a 
moment in the house, watching lest we 
might go without them, were now 
full of joy, scenting and searching; it 
was only young Zagray that rushed from 
bush to bush and stopped to bark at 
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A HIGHLAND GIRL IN THE CARPATHIAN 
MOUNTAINS. 


sparrows, while old Zbuy, a wise dog, 
full of experience, already wounded by 
boars several times, went in front of 
us, for he was aware that there was no 
game worthy of his attention so near 
human habitation. 


He was followed by Fedor, my 
friend’s trustworthy and experienced 
forester. 


We left the River Lomnica, which 
flows in a valley not broader than one 
kilometre. On a narrow strip of land 
between the river and the mountains 
there were meadows; here and there was 
a field of oats, which the peasants were 
only now harvesting. From time to 
time we passed groups of people busy 
raking the hay or gathering the oats. 
My friend knew everybody, and would 
greet the people, ‘‘ May God help you! ”’ 
to which they would answer, ‘‘ We 
thank you, my lord! May God grant 
you good health and happy life! ”’ 

We entered into the dreaming forests 
of Perekinsk—the property of the late 
Archduke Albert of Austria—where deer 
are numerous. 

After about two hours’ walk, duriftg 
which we passed a number of large trees 
thrown across the streams in guise of 
bridges, we found ourselves in a glen, 
on which one could see numerous traces 
of deer, for here hay and salt mixed with 
clay is left for them during the winter. 

The path became steeper, the blood 
began to circulate swiftly in my veins, 
and I strove to breathe as easily as my 
companions. Suddenly my friend 
stopped and said quietly : 

“art” 

That word made a deep impression on 
me, and with a voice intending to ex- 
press joyful curiosity, I asked, 
‘* Where? ”’ 

My friend pointed to the ground and 
said, ‘‘A fresh trail, don’t you think 
so, Fedor? ’”’ 


Fedor answered shortly, ‘‘ Yes, my 
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lord,” with that soft intonation of the 
voice peculiar to the Ruthenian lan- 
guage. Then both my friend and the 
forester assured themselves that the bear 
had traversed the road we were follow- 
ing. 

After a few minutes of close observa- 
tion, I also distinguished the footprints, 
resembling very much those of man. 

We ascended higher and higher, still 
following the trail. My friend and 
Fedor wondered why the animal left the 
heights so early in the year. 

The forester showed the young hound 
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melted into one lonely ‘“‘ u-u-u’’; the 
forest caught the sound, and one could 
hear how it rushed through the deep 
valleys and dusky trees. 

I listened to the echoes; I was full of 
sweet joy, and I thanked God for the 
pleasure of enjoying the quiet of the 
wilderness. 

Suddenly the earth trembled under 
heavy steps. Zagray rushed forward, 
and at the same moment Zbuy jumped 
madly across the plateau in the direc- 
tion of the fir trees. 1 looked at my 
friend and Fedor; they were silent and 
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the trail; the dog, however, did not 
understand, but breathed deeply, barked, 
and kept near us, reluctant to go for- 
ward. The old hound had disappeared, 
which I did not regret, for he was ca- 
pable of bringing us the bear ; and I was 
then only about twenty-one, and, natu- 
rally, fond of life. ; 

We now reached a small plateau 
covered with low verdure and _ thick 
moss, and it was impossible to follow the 
trail without the old hound. 

My friend whistled piercingly, while 


the forester’s ‘‘ tu, tu, tu, tu-u-u, ”’ 


solemn; at the same time there resounded 
the short, furious barking of the hounds. 

I was not frightened, for I had already 
hunted big game several times, and not 
in the easy way of modern kings and 
emperors, but in the old, straight fashion 
of huntsmen; nevertheless, for the mo- 
ment my head swam and 
was self-preservation. 

I could see the dogs nervously jump- 
ing backwards and forwards. We ad- 
vanced about ten paces more, and sud- 
denly stopped. 

A bear, indeed! . 


my instinct 
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We stood motionless and silent, only 
Fedor exclaimed with a muffled voice, 
** Here he is!” with an indescribable 
accent of rage and surprise. 

In the meantime ‘“‘ he,’’ not paying 
any attention to the hounds, was eating 


blackberries. ‘‘ He’’ turned his back 
on us; ‘‘ he’’ was of medium size, and 
his shaggy hair was light brown. 

The hounds, having perceived us, 
grew bolder. Zbuy wishing, as it 
seemed, to apply the proceeding which 
he had already practised with boars, 
rushed forward madly, seized the brute 
by the hindquarters, but at the same 
moment jumped backwards howling. 
The bear growled quietly. Yes! quietly, 
but in such a manner that his growling 
filled the space between him and us, the 
air vibrated, and its waves embraced us 
and entered into our breasts. 

We stood a while longer—maybe a 
few seconds, maybe one minute—our 
rifles ready. I was holding my gun 
without taking aim, because the bear 
fascinated me; its muffled and threaten- 
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ing growl had such an effect that, had 
| been alone, probably I should have left 
him in peace; not from fear, for now, 
standing at a distance of about twenty 
paces from him, I was no longer fright- 
ened; but because I did not feel any 
animosity towards him; on the contrary, 
I sympathised with the harmless berry- 
picking animal. 

My friend made a movement with his 
head towards me, and then in the direc- 
tion of the bear. 

Like lightning flashed through my 
head all the advice heard formerly as 
to the best place to hit a bear... ; 
everything round me became dark, and 
I fired. 

The light breeze carried away the 
smoke, but the bear stood as before, 
eating luscious fruits. I lowered my 
rifle, but the animal, as if moved by 
some invisible force, stood ‘on his hind 
legs and roared so terribly that the 
bushes trembled and the hounds cow- 
ered. ° Ah! my friend must have fired. 
‘*He’’ sprang’ forward, but a new 
detonation resounded; he beat with his 
forefeet and fell. 

Poor brute! Well, at least he died 
like a brave one, in an open field and 
from an enemy who did not hide from 
him; this was more merciful than to be 
poisoned by peasants, as often happens 
in the Carpathians. 

It was a pleasure to look on my friend 
and his forester! What fire shone in 
their eyes! How proud they became! 
My friend looked at me;_ said, 
**Tenth!’’: I felt very small in the 
presence of such exploits. ; 

We sat round the brown corpse and 
celebrated the victory. Our hunting 
bags soon became empty of the provi- 
sions, and we were filled with optimism. 

Fedor remained with the bear in order 
to look into his brave heart, and we 
returned homewards; the deep dusk was 
already lying in the valleys; the stars 
looked between trees ; the forest wrapped 
itself in grey mist that had risen from 
the water; the boughs began to move 
drowsily . . .; the forest slept .. .; 
while the River Lomnica was rushing _ 
towards the Dniester... . 
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HE new surgeon had just arrived, 
and he was spending his first even- 
ing with the two seniors. The 

chief, a Scotsman, Beattie by name, had 

done his round of the wards, and now, 
coiled up in a chair, proceeded to smoke 
cigarette after cigarette in delighted self- 
absorption. Morton, the second house- 
surgeon, lounged on the sofa. He was 
tall and languid—English to his well- 
trimmed finger-tips. And both were 
engaged on the interesting occupation of 
drawing out the freshcomer, who 
answered to the name of Wylde, and 

presented to their eyes a short body, a 

strong face, and a complete poise. 

‘** Bart’s ’? was soon the theme—tales 
of the wards, of medicos who were prize- 
fighters, married, scoundrels, anything 
but doctors ; and each man dug happily 
in a common ground of reminiscences. 
Nothing competes with the freemasonry 
of doctors. 

It was nine o’clock of a summer’s 
night. The blinds were still up, though 
the lamps were burning, and through the 
wide-open windows the scent of new- 
mown hay was borne in on the faint 
breeze from far fields. In the short 
silences and shorter speech, the hurried 
click of an electric clock, kept the sense 
of up-to-date appliances for the relief of 
pain constantly before the mind. This 
infirmary prided itself on being abreast 
of the times, and subscribers who did not 
know the difference between fads 
necessities, hoped that it was. 

To the three entered Carr, the chap- 
lain ; unannounced even by a knock. His 
burly form rolled in silently on soft felt 
slippers, the picture of peace and con- 
tentment. 
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Good man, Padre!’’ cried Morton, 
and Beattie introduced Wylde with a 
casual wave of the left hand. There was 
never any need for ceremony where Carr 
was concerned. 

And though he had a gift for !an- 
guages, he had an equal aptitude for big 
comforting silence. So he sat and puffed 
at a colossal briar without explanation, 
while the dialogue went on in crisp 
phrases that left more than they uttered 


to the imagination, except to the 
initiated. 
Talk in time veered to delirium— 


doctors have no shame in their shop— 
and it was mentioned by one how a very 
holy person swore lustily on coming 
round from an anesthetic, and by 
another how Mr. Thomas Atkins had 
been known to astonish an Army sur- 
geon mightily with perfervid prayers 
after an operation on the field. 

** Oh, they all do strange things,’’ said 
Beattie. ‘‘I have a theory that their 
real self comes uppermost under stress.”’ 

** Well,” said Carr at this point—he 
claimed no distinction beyond that of an 
‘* appreciative genius,’ which meant that 
he was a good listener—‘‘ I can’t admit 
that. But I can cap all your experiences 
with one of my own.”’ 

They turned to him at once. 

** Once a little chap was brought here 
out of the streets. He had been run 
over; and he died. But before the end 
came, he amazed us all by rattling off 
some Greek—the Odyssey, by all the 
gods! You won’t remember, perhaps, 
but many an impot I once had to do on 
the passage that came to this urchin’s 
lips. To be exact, it was Book XVIII., 
line 131, beginning ‘ Naught feebler doth 
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the Earth nourish than man,’ and con- 
tinuing as far as ‘ Wherefore let no man 
any more be lawless, but keep in meek- 
ness the gifts of the gods, whatever they 
may give.” Which, by-the-bye, struck 
me as a very sound motto to begin life 
with—don’t you think so?’’ 

Beattie, who was credited with strong 
religious sentiments, which no one had 
ever classified, nodded with emphasis. 

**Gad!’’ exclaimed the parson then, 
‘‘it was marvellous. But we never 
bottomed the mystery. He had a lovely 
face too, that, lad, like—like a Greek 
god !’’ 

The Padre’s heart was big and warm 
like his pipe, and his voice could be very 
soft and sympathetic when he chose. 

‘* But there’s an explanation,”’ said the 
practical Wylde, ‘‘ surely.” 

‘** Yes,’’ returned Morton. 
freak of atavism, if nothing else. 
read about that before.”’ 

“* Translate, please,’’ said the Scot 
wickedly to the parson. ‘‘ You’ve the 
gift of tongues, they say,’’ and Wylde 
smiled, while Morton looked more 
elegant than ever. 


ie a 
I—I’ve 


But a diversion came, with the ringing 
of the telephone bell. 

Beattie finished his cigarette suavely, 
uncoiled himself slowly, swore briefly 
under his breath, and answered the call. 


Then he turned round. 
he said. 

Morton smiled this time, with interest, 
at Wylde. It was the rule of the Hospital 
that the Junior took all the casualties. 
The other men wondered whether Wylde 
wanted to begin so soon. But the little 
man rose at once, and remarking ‘“‘ I'll 
do it,”’ left the room. 

‘* You never know your luck,’’ said 
the Padre as he went. ‘‘ This may be 
another ’’—with an odd bow to Morton— 
‘** freak of atavism.’’ 


** Accident,”’ 


* * * 


At the Porter’s Lodge, the horse 
ambulance was stationed. It had come 
in from a distance, by the splashed con- 
dition of the wheels. 

‘* Boy, sir,’’ said the laconic constable 
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who had brought in the case, ‘‘ belong- 
ing to a harvester. He’s had a hayfork 
rammed into his head. That’s his mother 
with him.”’ 

The child was lifted out, and conveyed 
into the Casualty Room, followed by a 
voluble woman, shabbily dressed, with a 
shawl that obscured her features some- 
what, except for two bright tear-swollen 
eyes. 

The house surgeon made a quick 
examination. The child was still uncon- 
scious, and Wylde satisfied himself that 
there was severe injury to the brain. 

“* He’ll have to come inside,’’ he said 
gruffly to the woman. 

A storm of weeping broke out, mingled 
with many a ‘‘ Your Honour. An’ sure 
he’ll die,’’ was the piteous refrain. 

‘* Follow me, please,’ said Wylde, 
leading into another room. It was bare, 
and had yellow benches along its walls. 
The atmosphere seemed sacred to the 
memory of unwashed out-patients, who 
assembled here every morning. There 
was a desk in one corner. Wylde went 
to this, opened a ledger marked ACCI- 
DENTS, and dipped a pen into the ink 
ready to write. 

** Name ?”’ he said shortly. 

“ee 

‘* Ves—first.’” 

‘* Brian O’Connor, 
and more tears. 

** Age?” 

** Six years, it is.’ 

‘* Father’s name ?”’ 

’ There was a slight pause here. 
can’t you leave that out?”’’ 

The young surgeon looked up in sur- 
prise. ‘‘ O’Connor, surely !’’ he cried. 

‘** That’s mine,’’ said the woman, with 
a flush. 

‘** Oh, I see.’” The young doctor was 
at a loss for a moment. He quickly 
passed to another entry. ‘‘ Address ?’’ 

** * No fixed abode,’ they called it when 
His Majesty in the Police Court asked 
me.”’ 


”? 
your Honour, 


’ 


“e An’ 


“* Been in dock, ’ave you?’’ the won- 
dering porter interrupted. 

‘* Yes,’’ said the woman, unashamed, 
** begging ;’’ and she went on to tell in 
her rich brogue how her man had left 












her so cruelly to come to England for the 
harvesting—away from his rich kinsfolk 
at home, who would have nothing to do 
with him—and how she had got funds 
from her friends across the ‘‘ whater ’’ to 
find him, in spite of that. She was visit- 
ing all the harvest fields where she knew 
he was likely to be, and it was in one 
of these that the accident had happened 
to her boy, who was venturesome, like 
—like his father. 

‘““My good woman,’’ said Wylde 
severely, ‘‘ 1 doubt whether you ought 
to be here at all; but—anyway, I’ll 
attend to the boy first. You wait here.” 

Again the torrent of tears broke forth, 
notwithstanding the cool remonstrances 
of the porter, who was quite unmoved 
by a demonstration he was more than 
used to. However, she did as she was 
bidden, and sitting down on one of the 
benches that had supported many a case 
of real or supposed grief, she buried her 
round Irish face in her shawl. 

Here she was eyed askance, as the 
Doctor withdrew to the ward upstairs 
where the sufferer had preceded him, by 
the constable who now appeared. Said 
he to the porter: ‘‘ It’s all true what 
she says. Let out to-day on promising 
to leave the town. They do say that 
man of hers is a rake-hell, belonging to 
one of the best-known families in Old 
Ireland, and that he’s done a bunk and 
‘listed under another name.’’ 





* * * * * 
Meanwhile the conversation in the 
doctors’ room had flagged a little. But 


it was started again by another crisp ring 
from the telephone bell. Morton went 
this time to the transmitter. 

**Well?’’ he drawled in his unpleasant 
official rasp. 

The Padre pricked up his ears, as the 
faint stuttering through the wire 
pronounced his name. 

Morton looked round on the other two. 
‘* It’s Wylde in the Casualty Ward. 
Wants you, Beattie. Serious case. Says 
No hope, 


the Padre had better come too. 
it seems.’’ 

Carr and the Senior got up swiftly. 
‘** Better stay here, then,’’ 
to Morton. 


said Beattie 
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** Right.’’ Morton reclined elegantly 
on the sofa, and took up an evening 
paper, as Beattie and Carr hurried out 
of the room. 

The Padre stuffed his pipe into his 
pocket, and heaved his great bulk along 
the corridor a few feet to the rear of 
Beattie, who, always quick and eager in 
his movements, was filled with impetuous 
energy when any work was toward. 
Curious how his canny race excel in 
medicine—and a fine tribute to it 
too. 

Together they pressed through the 
long passage to the ward. When they 
arrived there they found a dark-haired, 
dark-eyed boy in bed, with Wylde and 
a nurse beside him. The bedclothes were 
up, and a bandaged head showed that 
some of the damage had been repaired. 
But the lad was delirious now. His eyes 
were wide-open and staring, and from 
his lips a droned monotone suddenly rose 
to a shrill cry that sounded like Un tariv 
ouar-darug. 

** What’s that infernal gibberish?”’ 
said Beattie, responding to the passion 
of the call. 

**It isn’t English—that’s certain,” 
returned Wylde, in an eager whisper. 
‘* Thought the Padre might know, when 
I heard it first.”’ 

Carr bent over the flushed, tear- 
stained face. ‘‘ Hush!’’ he said softly, 
as the cry was repeated, but softer. 
** Sounds to me like Erse.”’ 

** Double-Dutch!’’ _ Beattie 
poohed under his breath. 

Carr signed to him to be silent, with 
an excited gesture. ‘‘ By all the 
powers !’’ he exclaimed at length. ‘‘ / 
know !’’ And he said slowly after the 
boy : ‘‘ An tarb odar-dearg.”’ 


‘* Spell it,’’ said Beattie, who thus 


pooh- 


must needs disguise his _ intentness 
on the case. A_ swift precis from 
Wylde had put him in_ possession 


of the facts, and he knew that nothing 
could be done. 

In the dead silence of the dim-lighted 
room, there stole on the keen, practised 
ears of the priest more words in an 
unknown tongue that caused him to 
mutter many times: ‘‘ The Iliad of Ire- 
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The Iliad of Ireland, of 


land, to be sure. 


’ 


course.’ 

‘* Un tariv ouar draug,’’ came again 
phonetically from the bed, with symp- 
toms of intense excitement; the Padre 
every time repeating the words, and 
mentally seeing them written: An tarb 
odar-dearg. 

** What 
Beattie. . 

‘*It means, The Dun. Red Bull,” 
answered the Padre solemnly, and the 
native syllables were shouted once more 
by the boy, as if to clinch the matter. 

Beattie shook his head. He was a 
Scot. But Carr, who too hailed from 
across the Channel, merely said: ‘‘ The 
old war-cry,’’ adding amazed: ‘‘ And 
they say that this is the twentieth 
century !”’ 

The group looked in wonder at him, 
but a sound from the pillow—in English 
this time—caused them to. turn sharply 
to the bed. Beattie sprang forward, 
and caught up the small hand. 

‘* Mother,’’ was the whisper. 

** Quick,’’ said the Senior to Wylde. 
‘* Better have the woman up. He’s 
going.”’ 

The Junior departed noiselessly, and 
the Padre noting the livid hues of the 
drawn face, knelt at the bedside and 
began the prayer for the dying. The 
woman in, the nurse shone out of her 
face as she smoothed the pillow, while 
Beattie, professional to the last, still 
held the child’s pulse, watch in hand. 

It was a striking picture: though to 
the group at the moment, everything was 
as it should be, and as it had been a 
hundred times in their experience. 

The minutes passed on leaden wheels, 
and the silence was only broken by 
Carr’s mumbled supplications, the stifled 
gasps of the little sufferer, the rustle of 
the night-sister’s hand on the linen, and 
the ticking of Beattie’s watch. 

Then to these was added the sound 
of approaching footsteps, one pair lag- 
ging and slow, the other even and reliant. 
Wylde appeared at the door, supporting 
the mother. She stopped an instant; 
took in the scene at a glance, and sped 
up to the bed with a choking sob. 


is it? What is it?’’ said 
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‘* An’ will he die?’’ she asked, with 
strangely pathetic fear, her 
breath. 


catching 


There was no answer. It would have 
been unprofessional to admit defeat, and 
Wylde had already said to her : ‘‘ Not if 
we can help it,’’ for he was young and 
enthusiastic. 

** Let me look at the darlint. Let me 
kiss his dear face. I'll be brave,’’ she 
said, bending over and bestowing a kiss 
on the fevered forehead. All her remarks 
were to the night-sister—the men _ she 
ignored entirely. 

** Mother, mother !’’ came feebly from 
the pillow, and the eyes that looked up 
were conscious now of what they saw. 
They gleamed with affection, and the 
scalding tears left the woman’s eyes as 
she kissed the parted lips. There was 
recognition, But only for a moment. 
Then in strident tones—‘‘ Ah tarb odar 
dearg,’’ cried an altogether different 
voice—an aged old voice—that had no 
relation to the murmured syllables of a 
moment ago. 

The woman started back, muttering. 
The lines of her face grew stern and 
hard, as she scanned the other faces. 
And the Padre caught her eye. 

‘““ Yes. ‘The Dun Red Bull,’’’ he 
said, nodding his ponderous head. 

Her gaze wavered. She made as if 
to lay a hand over the boy’s mouth; 
next, with ill-feigned carelessness and a 
sound half-way between a laugh and a 
sob, she hurriedly interposed : ‘‘ Oh, the 
lad’s just thinkin’ 0’ some cows he’s 
been seein’ in the harvest field, when he 
tried to find his father.’’ 

“** And his father ?”’ 

The Padre’s eyes grew large, and the 
woman’s dropped before that 
look. 

Then to the wonder of all, and most 
of the mother, the boy sat stiffly up in 
the bed, darted his gaze round about 
him wildly, and 


piercing 


seeing his mother, 


changed his cry to his adopted tongue, 
and for a last time said : ‘‘ Mother—The 
Dun Red Bull,’’ as if to justify the 
priest. 

He sank back into her arms, and with 
‘* Father,”’ 


the single word, 


his lips 
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parted with a tender smile, and his eyes 
gently closed. 
Then the end came. 


‘** Strange,”’ observed the Padre, when 
the four had foregathered in the sitting- 
room again. The woman had gone, with 
a gift from Morton, who felt that his 
diagnosis was going to be substantiated, 
and who wanted to help find the missing 
man for reasons of his own. The body 
lay in the mortuary. 

Wylde, new to his work, seemed rather 

depressed with the way his first case had 
gone, and sat silent. Beattie still looked 
mystified, and had let his cigarette go 
out. The Padre’s pipe was emitting 
comforting clouds, as usual, when he 
was thinking hard. 
** I say, Carr,’’ said Beattie earnestly, 
what was all that about a dun-red bull, 
and why did the woman look so queer 
when you put it to her about the father. 
I’m blest if I understand, though I didn’t 
half believe that tale about the harvest 
field. Did you?’’ 

‘“* No,” said Carr, puffing furiously. 

They had all pooled their 
what had transpired, and were taking up 
their original talk where it had been 
broken off. 

‘“* They don’t keep cows—or bulls—in 
a hayfield,”’ said Beattie, sententiously. 

** No, they don’t,’’ agreed Morton. 

Wylde nursed his hands gloomily. 

Suddenly a ray of light seemed to 
strike Carr’s heavy features. He heaved 
himself out of his chair, and paddled to 
the bookcase. ‘‘ Got an encyclopedia, 
by any chance he asked, through 
teeth that clenched the huge pipe. 

** Yes. Bottom shelf, right hand side,”’ 
answered Morton, who kept the room 
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tidy and knew where everything was— 
or should be. ‘‘ Why?”’ 

Carr for reply pulled out a fat volume 
lettered IRE-LUC, grunting as _ he 
stooped, and banging the dust away, 
opened it. The others watched him 
curiously. 

‘* Ha!” he cried at length, taking the 
pipe out of his mouth. ‘‘ 1 thought as 
much.”’ He brought the book to the 
light. ‘‘ Listen to this.’’ 

With curved forefinger, he traced the 
lines in the printed sheet carefully. 
‘* Here we are: 

SS. « ow “the Lega aa Heery, a 
composition of the fifth century, pre- 
served to us in a MS. of the eleventh 
century, and containing fragments of the 
Iliad of Ireland. This is the Quest of 
the Bull, probably of the most ancient 
bardic era, describing an armed expedi- 
tion by the Queen of Connaught against 
Louth in quest of a certain dun-red bull, 
which was crowned with triumph after 
great difficulties.” ....” 

‘*God send she'll find him!” 
exclaimed Morton, the lady’s man, with 
apparent irrelevance. 

** She said she was from Connaught,”’ 
added Wylde, suddenly. 

‘* The story of the bulls is no new one 
to me,”’ said Carr; ‘* but I'd forgotten 
there were two. One was brown, now I 
come to think, and the other was white- 
horned ; and the victory of the brown was 
prophetic, as all good Irishmen know.”’ 

** How ?’’—from Wylde. 

‘** But fancy its coming to life in this 
way,’’ continued Carr, replacing the 
book on its shelf. ‘* But that settles it.”’ 

‘** Settles what ?’’ demanded Beattie. 

It was Morton who answered. He 
stood-upright, and faced the assembly : 

‘* Another freak of atavism, shall we 
say ?”” 





By OSCAR PARKER. 


HIS theatrical season has been thus 
T far little short of disastrous. One 
by one the new plays have suc- 
cumbed to a chilling frost as unlike the 
‘summer warmth of this halcyon autumn 
as possible. It is easier to name the 


plays that show some lasting power than 


those which have failed to secure the 
public favour, easier by far, for the list 
of the unfit is a deplorably long one. 
Possibly the most impressive is the fate 
-of the ‘‘ Three Plays I have written and 
am about to produce,’’ heralded with no 
little pomp of achievement by Mr. Hall 
Caine in advance of the first to see the 
light. These three were ‘‘ The Eternal 
Qustion,’’ ‘‘ The Bishop’s Son,’’ and 
**The Unwritten Law.’’ Of them the 
first ran for about a month, the second 
for some ten days, and the third died 
still-born from the shock caused by 
their fate. Of other autumn produc- 
tions, ‘‘ The Rejuvenation of Aunt 
Mary,”’ ‘‘ The Crisis,’’ and ‘* Young 
Fernald,’’ and ‘‘ A Bolt from the Blue,’’ 
have been withdrawn at the time of 
writing, while the early disappearance 
is announced of ‘‘D’Arcy of the 
*Guards,’’ ‘‘ A Woman’s Way,’’ and 
** The Man from the Sea.’’ Before this 
number of THe ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
reaches its readers, ‘‘ Tantalizing 
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Tommy ”’ will have, according to an- 
nouncements, reached the end of its 
successful run, and in ‘‘ The Case of 
Rebellious Susan’’ the last twelve 
nights are advertised. There are even 
more West End productions that stand 
on somewhat shaky legs; but the won- 
der is where are the plays coming from 
to take the place of the unfortunates. 
The pieces that still hold the boards 
come within a narrow category—except- 
ing the splendid spectacle of ‘‘ Henry 
Viti." They are the musical plays, 
melodrama, farce, and a couple of 
comedies. Most of the adaptations 
from the French, of which so much was 
predicted, have disappeared. London 
appears to have had quite enough of 
them. I believe this to be a psycho- 
logical moment for the production of a 
serious play of deep human interest by 
a British author. 

I will deal briefly with the record of 
early deaths. On Mr. Hall Caine’s 
‘* The Bishop’s Son’’ might be written 
the epitaph said to have been placed on 
the tombstone of the very small infant : 
‘* Since I was so quickly done for, I 
wonder what I was begun for.’’ That 
wonder must have possessed the minds 
of very many among those who saw the 
play. One more full of artificial situa- 
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tions it would be hard to name. A 
sister intends her brother to understand 
that she is in love with a certain man 
and means to marry him, but the drama- 
tist makes her say that she ‘‘ has given 
herself to him,’’ so that the brother may 
conclude she is confessing to an illicit 
intimacy. All this is too big a strain on 
one’s credulity as a start. Sisters do 
not confess such things to their brothers 
if they are true, and fond brothers do 
not: immediately put the worst construc- 
tion on a phrase capable of a perfectly 
innocent interpretation. But it is neces- 
sary to create a deadly feud and the 
brother goes madly forth to seek his 
sister’s supposed betrayer. They meet 
and fight and the brother, who is the 
aggressor, is killed. It is now neces- 
sary to put the very worst construction 
on the deed and the lover, who has 
acted in self-defence, must call himself 
a murderer, an accursed thing, an out- 
law. All this quite false sentiment is to 
pave the way for the curse pronounced 
upon him by his own father, who con- 
demns him to perpetual banishment 
from his fellow-creatures. His restora- 
tion is no less theatrical. A deadly 
plague has stricken the inhabitants of the 
Island. A Catholic priest in Ireland has 
a miraculous powder which cures the 
disease. He is besought to come and 
stay the plague in Man. On his way he 
is wrecked and in a dying state comes to 
the hut of the outlawed man, to whose 
hands he intrusts the miraculous pow- 
der, pronounces absolution for his sin 
and bids him go again amongst his 
people and heal them. How is it pos- 
sible for a play thus hinged upon uncon- 
vincing motives to appeal to the average 
playgoer? Here at least is a case where 
the critic and the man-in-the-street must 
agree. 

Miss the New 
Theatre, followed up ‘‘ The Crisis ”’ 
with ‘‘ Young Fernald,’’ designated on 
the bills ‘‘ A modern romantic comedy.”’ 
Its authors were Miss E. G. Sutherland 
and Miss B. M. Dix, and they have 
really written a farcical comedy. It is 
a comedy of misunderstandings and 
exaggerated action arising from those 


Evelyn Millard, at 
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misunderstandings. Furthermore, the 
play wobbles from farce to serious sen- 
timent and back to farce again. The 
farce is very amusing, much of it, and 
if we were not left in doubt as to how 
we ought to take the serious episodes 
we could be very happy. There is no 
doubt as to how the authors wish us to 
take them. They wish us to treat 
Derrick Lowne and Carey Fernald as 
very much in earnest indeed; and when 
Carey leaves the house indignant be- 
cause Derrick treats her so cavalierly on 
her first arrival, and again when she 
leaves it a second time within twelve 
hours because Derrick’s female relations. 
show they regard her as a woman with- 
out principle, we are expected not to 
smile but to be filled with compassion 
and indignation and a lively sense of 
true love's tribulations. It is not quite 
fair to disconcert an audience in this 
way, and I am not surprised that 
audiences resent it by speaking dis- 
paragingly of their evening’s entertain- 
ment to their friends, and thus a play 
gets ‘‘damned.’’ I am not a little sur- 
prised that Mr. Norman McKinnel’s 
experience and usually sound judgment 
have been so much at fault—supposing 
him, as I must, to have been consulted 
in the selection of plays for Miss Evelyn 
Millard’s season—as not to have ap- 
preciated the essentially weak feature of 
‘* Young Fernald.’’ Both Miss Millard 
and Mr. McKinnel, as Carey Fernald 
and Derrick Lowne respectively, filled 
the parts to perfection, but the difficulty 
lay too deep to be evaded, even by the 
most consummate acting. It ought to 
be possible to re-write portions of the 
play, and by making the two principal 
characters less serious minded bring 
them into harmony with the more 
farcical elements of the plot. 

I hope, though with much sceptical 
doubt, that the premature fate of ‘‘A 
Bolt from the Blue,’’ produced at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre early in 
September, will prove a ‘‘ knock-out 
blow ’’ to adapted French plays of its 
type. Sentimental maids of tender 
years might see nothing incongruous in 
the leading situation round. which pivots 





the whole story, but I can’t conceive 
how a man with any knowledge of the 
world could palm off upon a fairly 
sophisticated society as verity the sin- 
gularly inept proposition Mr. Cosmo 
Hamilton, the adapter, puts before us 
in his second and third acts. It is 
almost ludicrous, perhaps quite. A 
broken-down and seedy man who has 
seen better days is hired to make his 
way into an actress’s flat and by murder, 
-if less violent means are ineffective, steal 
a packet of letters in her possession 
which compromise a leader in the finan- 
cial world of Paris. We observe how 
scrupulously the susceptibilities of la 
jeune fille are regarded. Irma Lurette, 
the actress, must be portrayed as a lady 
of the highest respectability, so the 
compromising letters must have refer- 
ence to some financial exploits and not 
at all affect the character of the lady. 
La jeune fille will not ask why a lady 
of the highest respectability keeps so 
carefully guarded letters which would 
ruin the financier’s reputation. For 
blackmail? Perish the thought! Then 
our needy adventurer, having been 
dressed for the occasion, is introduced 
to Irma at a late evening reception, and 
‘the lady of the highest respectability 
invites him to her flat after the function. 
Arrived there and discovering that her 
maid has received an alarming telegram 
as to the state of her father’s health and 
must go to him at once, the lady pro- 
fessing terror at being left alone insists 
on Claude remaining with her, and, in 
-order that there may be no silly mis- 
understanding, naively informs him that 
she is ‘‘ straight.’”” How natural—how 
reasonable — how unaffectedly simple 
and sweet! It would not have surprised 
me if Claude had really murdered her 
for taking him for such a credulous flat. 

‘* The Pioneers ’’ were, I believe, the 
‘first to recognise that ‘‘ George Paston ”’ 
gave promise of ability as a dramatic 
writer, and produced two of her plays 
during the Society’s comparatively 
brief existence. Since then she has 
steadily persevered, and in ‘‘ Nobody’s 
Daughter,’’ produced at Wyndham’s 
Theatre early last month. under the 
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management of Mr. Frank Curzon and 
Mr. George du Maurier, she has 
achieved a solid success. The comedy 
caught the sympathies of the audience 
at once. It was very dexterous art on 
the author’s part, no less than admir- 
able acting by Miss Lilian Braithwaite 
and Mr. Sydney Valentine, that secured 
that sympathy not only for Honora 
May, a heroine born out of wedlock, but 
also for her father and mother who are 
unable to give public recognition to 
their own lovely daughter, a girl of 
twenty when the play opens. The situa- 
tion is undoubtedly poignant, but in less 
skilful hands even Honora might easily 
have failed to secure a feminine sym- 
pathy in the opening scene, where the 
father and mother visit their daughter 
with a view to making arrangements 
for her future; but by many subtle 
touches the author makes plaih the deep 
love both parents bear for their child 
and their realisation of their duties no 
less than their transgression and its 
penalties. The riskiness of the situa- 
tion is emphasised when it is added 
that since their intimacy of twenty years 
before, both have married and the wife 
and husband of each are quite ignorant 
of the existence of this illegitimate child. 
I would repeat that with a skill which 
cannot be too much admired, Miss 
Symonds — or ‘‘ George Paston’’— 
carries through this scene and leaves 
her audience at the fall of the curtain 
thoroughly interested in the fortunes of 
father and mother, as well as daughter, 
and really apprehensive of the antici- 
pated eclaircissement. Against their 
better judgment, the parents are con- 
strained in the end to decide that the 
girl shall leave the country cottage, in 
which she has lived hitherto, to find a 
home in her mother’s house, where she 
is to pass as the daughter of an old 
friend. In the second act we find her 
installed with the Framptons accord- 
ingly, and everyone in love with her. 
She has become the idol of Mr. Framp- 
ton, a part played with the most 
engaging of spirits by Mr. du Maurier, 
who can deny her nothing and has set 
himself the task of discovering the 
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mystery of her origin, a mystery made 
especially captivating to him by the 
tissue of falsehoods the real mother and 
father have invented to account for her 
lack of family relations. Into this 
investigation he plunges with so much 
earnestness that eventually only a 
chance word is needed to open his eyes 
to the truth and, when it is revealed to 
him, the amiable and good-humoured 
Frampton becomes another man. A 
moment's tense silence when the whole 
theatre seems charged with emotion and 
then the storm breaks, and the curtain 
descends upon a storm of rage, invec- 
tive, irrepressible passion that is extra- 
ordinarily effective in contrast to the 
jovial temperament of the man in his 
normal state. The fourth act is little 
more than a rearrangement of relations 
between those most affected by the dis- 
closure, but in the end a modus vivendi 
is reached. Here again Miss Symonds 
shows her command of resource, her 
instinctive feeling for the right touch 
to sway her audience as she would have 
them swayed. Nevertheless, ‘‘ No- 
body’s Daughter’’ cannot command 
praise without reserve. There are 
moments when the action perceptibly 
halts; there are characters which have 
no influence on the real theme, and as 
that theme is essentially tragic we 
resent their interference. It is very evi- 
dent, however, that the public are well 
content with ‘‘ Nobody’s Daughter.’’ 
Mr. Stanley Cooke commenced his 
management of the Strand Theatre with 
a three-act farce, containing a part that 
could not have a more congenial inter- 
preter than Mr. Stanley Cooke himself. 
‘““The Man from Mexico” is by Mr. 
H. A. du Souchet, and was produced 
at. the Coronet, I believe, some two 
years ago, but it has had an enormously 
successful run in the United States. 
The fun of it, as in most farces, arises 
out of desperate efforts to conceal the 
misadventures of a night in New York, 
and the well-meaning but blundering 
efforts of a too-zealous friend to set 
matters right. Mr. Fitzhugh is a mar- 
ried man with a jealously-minded wife, 


and both of them, unknown to each 
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other, get mixed up in a police raid 
which threatens serious consequences to 
them both. In fact, the husband is 
arrested and tried and sentenced to a 
term of imprisonment, his absence from 
home being accounted for to his wife by 
the fiction of a business trip to Mexico. 
The second act is placed in the prison 
where Mr. Fitzhugh is undergoing his 
sentence, and of all mad establishments 
commend one to ‘‘ Blackwell Island 
Goal,’’ where Governor, warders and 
prisoners all appear infested with the 
microbe of delirium, and perform the 
most eccentric actions without a sus- 
picion of levity. The recurrence from 
time to time of the ‘‘Lock-step March,”’ 
an air to which the prisoners are obliged 
to keep step, is a most mirth-provoking 
feature throughout this act. It is, of 
course, impossible to tell consecutively 
a story interfused with farcical 
tions from start to finish. In the last 
act Mr. Fitzhugh’ returns from 
‘* Mexico ’’ and, of course, the bungling 
friend so manages matters that the 
Mexico myth is exploded and the true 
tale exposed, whereupon mutual 
explanations follow and both Mrs. and 
Mr. Fitzhugh forgive and blot out their 
innocent transgressions. Mr. Stanley 
Cooke plays the erratic husband with a 
dash and an affectation of seriousness 
that are most diverting. 

‘*The Chocolate Soldier’’ is the 
newest of our musical plays, and more 
nearly justifies the designation of a 
comic opera than any production of the 
kind we have had for a very long time. 
For the original book and the English 
version no less than three authors are 
responsible and, furthermore, we are 
supposed to find its inspiration in Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘ Arms and the Man.”’ 
I venture to doubt, however, if this 
origin would have been apparent but 
for the intimation on the programme. 
The great charm of the production is, 
however, the music, which has _ been 
composed by Oscar Strauss. The entire 
composition is delightfully fresh and 
vigorous, and infused with a humour 
If the 
‘* book ’’ had equalled the setting, there 


situa- 


that is irresistibly infectious. 
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could be none but words of praise for 
the production as a whole. Certainly 
all that manager could do to ensure suc- 
cess has been done by Mr. F. C. Whit- 
ney, who is responsible for the London 
production. All that care and attention 
to detail could effect has been accom- 
plished. The cast is admirable. 

The Coronet Theatre, as previously 
announced, stepped from the ranks of 
suburban’’ theatres into the full 
dignity of a ‘‘ West End”’ playhouse, 
with its production of ‘‘ Sister Anne’’ 
this autumn. The play is by the well- 
known novelist, Madame Albanesi and, 
with Miss Marion Terry in the title 
réle, made a prompt and effective appeal 
to all lovers of romance. Perhaps those 
who preserve a certain measure of criti- 
cal control upon their emotions may be 
disposed to ask whether a sister’s devo- 
tion could ever carry to the self-sacrific- 
ing extent shown by Anne Brookdale, 
and whether a man sincerely in love 
with a woman would ever coerce her 
into a marriage such as David Baros- 
tan forced upon Anne. When we have 
reconciled ourselves to these two almost 
tragic extremes of character (and cer- 
tainly the author deserves high praise 
for making the reconciliation less difh- 
cult than it might have been), we can 
accept her story without reserve. At 
its start, that story seemed singularly 
familiar : the frivolous coquette, jilting 
one lover for a wealthier; the jilted 
lover’s suicide; the interposition of the 
self-sacrificing sister to save the weaker 
from the wrath of the jilted man’s 
‘’brother—these are somewhat well-worn 
figures in the novelist’s cupboard of 
characters. But another note is struck 
‘when the enraged brother uses the 
‘weapons chance and sister Anne’s altru- 
ism place in his hands and compels her 
to a loveless marriage with him as a 
penalty for’ her championship of 
Pamela. It is quite true that we anti- 
cipate a final and happy reconciliation 
‘between the pair, and that love -will flow 
out of supposed hate and repugmance, 
‘but again the author merits praise for 
the convincing methods by which she 
succeeds in winning ‘our ‘acquiescence 
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to the verity of her denouement. 


Mr. 
Robert Arthur is to be congratulated on 
his new departure. 

It is some time since we have seen 
Mr. George Alexander in a romantic 


costume play, and ‘‘D’Arcy of the 
Guards ’’ was looked for with no small 
interest. I am grieved to say it was 
disappointing. The plot may almost be 
described, so familiar is it in its main 
features, as a nursery tale; for when 
the gallant Colonel D’Arcy and the 
splenetic Dr. Gregory are quartered on 
the Townshend household in Philadel- 
phia, we smile with complacent fore- 
knowledge of what is coming. The 
scene is laid in that city during the time 
of its occupation by the British forces 
in the course of the revolutionary war 
in America. Of course, D’Arcy is ‘a 
loyal soldier and, of course, the Town- 
shends are in full sympathy with the 
American rebels (or patriots, according 
to the point of view), and the Town- 
shend family includes the beautiful 
Pamela, fiercest of patriots and most 
bewitching of women. O yes, there is 
no doubt what is to happen, but mean- 
while the play must have its episodes 
and Mr. Louis Evan Shipman can hit 
upon no more convincing incidents than 
such well-worn devices as the accidental 
dropping about of important letters and 
a General leaving behind him in the 
house of the enemy a most carefully 
guarded secret plan of assault upon the 
enemy’s position. There are, I think, 
three such incidents in the course of the 
drama, and each one breeds a quiver 
of resentment in the mind of the 
hardened playgoer. Their combined 
effect is to destroy for him all the reality 
of the story. Nor is this effect lessened 
‘when Pamela shoots D’Arcy when he 
threatens to prevent her conveying to 
the American Army in Valley Forge the 
information she has obtained from the 
general army orders so kindly left 
behind by the British General. We 
know it is only a flesh wound and but 
the prelude to a burst of affection. In 
short ** D’Arcy of the Guards”’ is a very 
pretty play, charmingly played, but 
sadly lacks the breath of reality. 
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By LORRIMER BELL. 


os Y dear Falkland,’’ said Reming- 
M ton Ware, about a month after 

the discomfiture of the great 
Revelstoke,* ‘‘ I am happy to tell you 
that I’ve not only satisfied the last of 
your creditors, but that your solicitors, 
acting for me, have obtained such 
information concerning the working of 
the Ranking Steel Company while you 
were nominally manager, that the three 
members of the Board put in by Revel- 
stoke may soon find themselves in the 
dock.’”’ 

‘if I can only clear my name.”’ 

‘*It shall be cleared,’’ Ware an- 
swered, positively. ‘* Revelstoke is 
uneasy already, and is disowning his 
nominees. He has covered up his 
tracks well, but if his tools betray him 
he is lost! In any case, now that you 
have money, we can prove that you 
were a victim, and not a rascal.” 

‘* Hard, isn’t it, that a man can be 
ruined and disgraced through want of 
money? But for your courage, old 
friend, in getting that ten thousand, I 
should have had no chance.”’ 

Remington Ware looked 
fully at the fire. 

‘*Money, money, money! We are 
powerless without it,’’ he said. ‘* The 
poor are ground into mud, the rich live 
on blood and bones like so many ogres. 
Those who neither starve nor gorge, 
don’t care! They dine with the 
criminals, and envy them the novel 
fare!” 

‘“ What can one man do?” 
Falkland. 
dition.”’ 

Remington Ware flung up his hands 
in his nervous, excitable way. 

‘* By heaven, Falkland!’’ he said, 
‘“ even one man may do much; two men 
—you and I—may do more than you 
can even guess, at present. I speak 
for myself. If I don’t do what I can, 
then I’m a pitiful coward. If I stop 


thought- 


cried 
** Society is in a rotten con- 


and consider the risk, I’m a cur. The 
only consequences I have to think of 
are those of alleviating suffering, of 
raising the fallen, of righting wrong. 
While I live I'll fight for my submerged 
brothers—fight as best one may fight 
the many, fight with craft and despera- 
tion as an unarmed man may, battle 
against a well-equipped foe!’”’ 

Falkland looked at him admiringly. 
Ware had always been a man of ideas, 
a dreamer of dreams, but now he had 
developed into a skilled and daring 
fighter. The sight of this David pit- 
ting himself against the Goliath of the 
world’s wealth and power stirred the 
chivalrous soldier. 

** Ware, old man, I’m with you! If 
it’s but a forlorn hope I’m with you to 
the last,’’ he said strongly. 

** Even in defiance of the law? ’”’ 

** Even in defiance of the law,’’ Falk- 
land answered swiftly. ‘‘ Have I such 
respect for the law which permitted me 
to be crushed into the mud? ”’ 

Ware smiled, though his eyes were 
dim. Falkland held out his hand, and 
winced at the grip in which it was 
instantly locked. The two men _ sat 
down, side by side, and silence reigned, 
while the cloud of tobacco-smoke that 
filled the room grew denser than ever. 
Then Ware said: 

** Let me tell you something of what 
I intend to do, and something of what 
I have done. If you come into my life, 
you shall come with your eyes open. 
Join me, or leave me—as you will; you 
will have my secrets, but that will never 
give me one moment’s regret or un- 
easiness—for I trust you. I live to 
tax those who waste money on pam- 
pering their brutal greed, tax them for 
the sake of the poor. I’ve done enough 
in that way already to get me twenty 
years’ penal servitude. Mark you, I’ve 
never taxed anyone who couldn’t well 


spare what I’ve taken. I rob no man 


*English Illustrated Magazine for July, 1910. 
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of the comforts of life, but I would 
deprive any man of the means to launch 
out into idiotic excess. Jewels—what 
are they? A pandering to despicable 
vanity, a remnant of degraded 
savagery! Is it less than a crime 
against humanity to squander the price 
of a hundred women’s lives that one 
woman may be hung with sparkling 
stones? Falkland—I’ve been con- 
cerned in what the police are good 
enough to term clever jewel robberies, 
and I shall be concerned in many more. 
I’ve risked my life and my liberty to 
take from one man that which he has 
no use for, and give to another man, 
not only life, but all that makes life 
worth living. Are you willing to do 
as much? ”’ 

‘I am,’”’ Falkland replied steadily. 
‘‘We are in an enemy’s country, and 
we must levy upon it and feed those 
dependent upon us. And at the worst, 
one. can but die.’’ 

‘* Good,’’ cried Ware enthusiastically, 
‘and good again! The way is cleared 
—and now to business. You’ve read 
about the jewel robberies in Kent? ”’ 


‘* Not yours? ’’ asked Falkland, pick- 
ing up a newspaper with sudden acute 


interest. He had read of country-house 
after country-house being despoiled of 
jewels. Ten thousand pounds’ worth 
from one house ‘in Wadhurst alone. 
The police were in despair, the owners 
of jewels were nervously alert and care- 
ful, and yet the robberies continued. 

‘*T have had no hand in them—yet,”’ 
Ware said; ‘‘ my work is yet to be 
done. Those jewels have not left the 
country, and they can’t be sold here— 
that I know. Someone is accumulating 
them. I must find the hoard.”’ 

‘* A hundred thousand pounds’ worth 
in all,’’ Falkland read out from the 
sheet he held. 

‘‘ Owners’ values. I estimate fifty 
thousand pounds’ worth at least. I 
should get forty thousand for them.’’ 

‘““What do you propose to do?” 
Falkland asked. 

“Tl tell you after I’ve put a case 
‘before you,’’ Ware answered. 

** Now those robberies extend bevond 
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Kent in The 
attacked 

‘*VYes—I like that word—attacked,”’ 
interrupted the soldier. ‘* Attacked— 
defeated. Go on.’’ 

‘* These extreme places are just about 
a hundred miles distant from one 
another,’’ continued Ware. He under- 
stood Falkland’s feelings. The soldier, 
bitterly though he had suffered, had not 
quite reconciled his instincts to his rea- 
son as yet. Reason told him that law 
was not always justice. Instincts in- 
herited and fostered by education re- 
quired an excuse. 

‘Probably they are 
sallies—from a_ centre,’’ 
Falkland. Ware nodded. 

‘* A good guess,”’ he said; ‘‘ that is 
to say, runs of fifty miles, out and back.”’ 

‘* Means a motor-car?’’ said Falk- 
land. Again Ware assented? 

‘*A hundred mile run. Yes, in a 
motor-car, certainly. Now I want you 
to notice there are no robberies near 
Canterbury. What does that mean? ”’ 

‘** Hasn’t had its turn yet,’’ said Falk- 
land. 

Ware smiled. 

** England is 
anarchists,’’ 
know why?’ 

Falkland looked puzzled. 

‘“ Don’t see what that’s got to do 
with it’’; then brightening up, ‘‘ you 
mean that England wouldn’t be a haven 
for the brutes if they tried their tricks 
on here? Then Canterbury escapes be- 
cause the thieves live in that neighbour- 
hood.’’ 

** Good once more,’’ approved Ware; 
‘that’s just it. The police, finding no 
trouble about Canterbury, don’t hunt 
that district. Now, measure the places 
that have been sacked,’’ and he passed 
a map over. There were crosses upon 
the twenty-seven places that had been 
attacked. Falkland took a foot 
and measured. 

‘* Forty-seven — fifty-one—forty-six— 
forty-four—forty-nine. Yes, the most 
distant ones are about fifty miles from 
Canterbury, and the nearest twenty 
miles away.”’ 
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‘*Then what say you to a visit to 
‘Canterbury? We'll buy that motor 
you liked the other day, and, as you 
‘can drive, we shall be dependent upon 
no one.”’ 

‘* And if you find the thieves? ”’ 

‘* I'll find their store, too, and some 
good will come of it,’’ promised Ware. 
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He 


come 


architecture. Australian, 
and had the Mother 


Country on a visit on purpose to pursue 
his hobby. 


Hayling, the military-looking chauf- 
feur, had nothing but praise for his 
master. He and the other chauffeurs 
using the same garage exchanged ex- 
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A SMART NAPIER DROVE INTO CANTERBURY. 


Next afternoon, a 
driven by a soldierly 
having as a passenger an_ elderly 
crippled gentleman, drove into Canter- 
bury, and put up at one of the best 
hotels. It became generally known 
that Mr. Derek Offerson was a man of 
wealth, and deeply interested in church 


smart Napier 
chauffeur, and 


periences, and talked shop. One of 
them, Arnold Fish, had been in the 
Army, and naturally he chummed in with 
an old army man. Fish had left the 
army two years before, and his colonel 
had got him work with his brother, 
Dean Gregory. He knew everyone in 
Canterbury, and every car. 
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That evening Falkland, alias Hayling, 
had much to tell Remington Ware, 
otherwise ‘‘ Mr. Offerson.”’ 

** There are only two sets of people 
who have been staying here for. three 
months, and not less than three or more 
than six,’’ he said, as they sat smoking 
in ‘‘ Mr. Offerson’s’’ private sitting 
room. ‘‘ Offerson’’ looked more like 
Remington Ware at the moment. It 
rested him to appear natural. 

‘* You’re improving,’’? Ware said; 
‘* you’re acquiring a taste for investi- 
gation, and I confess it is a fascinating 
pursuit. I see you noted that the first 
burglary occurred just three months 
ago. Of course, the burglars might 
have waited awhile. In fact they’d 
need a little time.’’ 

** Just what I thought,’’ Falkland 
said, obviously encouraged ; ‘‘ then how 
does this party suit you? Mr. Gower- 
Stoner, elderly, one daughter, young 
and pretty, owns motor car, 7o-h.p. 
Panhard, chauffeur, George Jones. 
Very religious family—want quiet, 
friend of Dean Gregory’s—arrived here 
early in September. Have rented small 
furnished house—go to Matins every 
day, and give freely to all charities.”’ 

‘*Sounds’ promising,’’ admitted 
Ware, ‘‘ now for the other.’’ 

‘“Two young men--Ashton and 
Vivash, plenty of cash, drive their own 
Mercedes, been fined twice for furious 
driving, but utter devil-me-cares. 
Vivash’s father is a clergyman, mother 
an aristocrat, has money of her own. 
Rush all over the country, have no 
respect for the cloth, and are what 
the reverend Dean would call ‘ Godless 
young idiots.’ They came late in Sep- 
tember, and have no excuse for staying 
on.”’ 

** What do you think? ’’ Ware asked, 
his eyes narrowing to slits. 

‘‘The young men give no excuse for 
their stay. The police know them well. 


Their character is not good enough for 
them to be able to risk burglaries,’’ 
pronounced Falkland. 

Ware chuckled. 

“** George,”’ he said, ‘‘ you were a loss 
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to the general staff! 
think for yourself.’ 


Why, man, you 


‘“On the other hand,’’ continued 
Falkland, unaffectedly sunning himself 
in flattery, ‘‘the religious gentleman 


can go any where, his pretty daughter 
is quite sought after. Their chauffeur 
is a sulky brute, which means that he 
don’t gossip. I should like to know 
more about them.”’ 

‘*So you shall,’’ Ware asserted. 
‘* We'll capture the Dean to-morrow, 
and thus arrive at once at a half-way 
house.”’ 

Dean Gregory was delighted to give 
‘“*Mr. Offerson’’ any information and 
assistance. He was greatly interested 
in archeological studies himself. He 
was a quiet, simple old gentleman, of 
hospitable tastes, and of strong Impe- 
rial beliefs. To entertain a colonial 
was to him an almost sacred Guty. 

Under his care ‘‘ Mr. Derek Offer- 
son’’ became acquainted with more 
Gothic arches, more pillars, and capi- 
tals, more gargoyles and carvings than 
he had ever been on familiar terms 
with before. It was fortunate that the 
Dean knew so much. It gave him no 
time to discover how little ‘‘ Mr. Offer- 
son’’ knew. 

At the end of a tiring afternoon’s 
excursion the Dean declared for dinner, 
and insisted upon ‘‘ Mr. Offerson’’ 
accompanying him home. 

**Mr. Offerson ’’ demurred but little, 
and presently the two, together with a 
couple of clerics, were enjoying one of 
those comfortable little dinners that 
good people find are such excellent helps 
to goodness. A bad dinner may so 
easily make a man feel wicked, but a 
good dinner puts him upon friendly 
terms with all the world. 

‘*Mr. Offerson’’ contrived to edge 
Mr. Gower-Stoner into the conversation. 
He enquired, in his peculiarly squeaky 
voice, whether the Dean knew if they 
were related to the Gower-Stoners of 
Melbourne. 

‘*T really don’t know,’’ the host 
answered, quite interested. ‘‘ It is an 
unusual combination of names. I'll ask 
him. They are an old Glo’ster family. 


. 
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‘* HANDS UP! ”’ 


They knew a man whom I used to know 
very well—a man for whom I have a 
very great respect. Indeed we were at 
college together. They brought me his 
photo, signed. He has just gone 
abroad and sent it by them as a sort of 
introduction. ”’ The Dean _ purred 
amiably. 

Later on they were smoking very 
contentedly, when a servant announced 
Mr. Gower-Stoner. 


‘* Quite fortunate,’’ the Dean saia, 
smiling at ‘‘ Mr. Offerson,’’ and he rose 
and brought the visitor in. Mr, Gower- 
Stoner was a small, clean-shaven man, 
with quick eyes of a lightish green 
colour. In an instant they had exam- 
ined the three new faces they encoun- 
tered. ‘‘ Mr. Offerson’’ fancied that 
afterwards they watched him furtively 
and almost ceaselessly. 

Mr. Gower-Stoner had relatives in 
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Melbourne, he said, and enquired after 
them. It was long since he had seen 
them. They were cousins, distant 
cousins. ‘‘ Mr. Offerson’’ knew them 
well, and he gave a long and elaborate 
history of them. Even. the Dean was 
interested. 

Mr. Gower-Stoner did not smoke, nor 
did he drink. He was something of an 
invalid, he said; in bed early every 
night, and even then almost too tired to 
sleep. 

‘* Mr. Offerson ’’ noted how clear the 
invalid’s eyes were, and in shaking 
hands with him at parting, contrived 
to reach his wrist, and there felt a 
strong pulse. His wrists were like 
steel, although his hand-shake was 
flabby, and suggested muscular weak- 
ness. 

The Dean went to the door with 
Gower-Stoner, and _ returned, rubbing 
his hands in some gentle agitation. 

** Such a nice man,’’ he said, ‘‘ but 
so delicate. He tells me that his doctor 
insists that he must travel—mustn’t 
stop in one place so long—must have 
change. He’s a bit upset over it, as he 
has taken a house Here for three 
years.”’ 

““Why—I might 
hands,”’ suggested 
thoughtfully. 
idea. 

“*'We want men like you here,’’ he 
said cordially; ‘‘ cultured men, inter- 
ested in Church work and able to help 
us poor folk in our endeavours. Sup- 
pose I take you over in the morning to 
see Mr. Gower-Stoner. You might 
arrange something.”’ 

“*T shall be much indebted to you,”’ 
his visitor replied. It was thereupon 
arranged that, at eleven o’clock, ‘‘ Mr. 
Offerson,’’ with his motor-car, should 
call for the Dean. 

Rose View, the house occupied by the 
Gower-Stoners, was about a mile out 
of the city. The Dean described it as a 
charming little nest, embowered in the 
blossoms from which it took its name. 
““Mr. Offerson’’ was delighted in 
advance. 

That 


take it off his 
‘Mr. Offerson ”’ 
The Dean applauded the 


Falkland 


night 


congratulated 
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his friend upon good progress, “ and 
now,” he added, ‘‘ what is your opinion 
of the man?”’ 

‘* Your surmise was right. He is no. 
Gower-Stoner—and he has no relatives. 
in Melbourne. Unfortunately, the man 
is already suspicious of me. He fears 
the police. I feel confident that until 
he saw me he had no idea of leaving 
Canterbury.’” Remington Ware’s eyes 
narrowed as though they were trying to 
peer into a veiled mind. He had re- 
moved his tinted glasses, and was indul- 
ging himself by being natural. 

‘‘He means to. go abroad and 
realise,’’ suggested Falkland; and 
Ware agreed that it was most likely. 

Mr. Gower-Stoner’s eyes were more 
restless than before when the Dean 
arrived at Rose View with ‘‘ Mr, Offer- 
son ’’ next day; but he was vesy affable, 
seemed pleased at the idea of a good 
tenant, and showed the supposed colonial 
over the house freely. He discussed 
terms, acted the courteous host, and all 
the while he was trying to read his 
visitor. Ware knew that he was sus- 
pected, and watched the man continually 
to see whether he was nearing the hoard. 
If was like the children’s game of ‘‘ hot 
boiled beans and very good butter.”’ 
Ware tried to see whether he was hot 
or cold on the scent. Owing to ‘‘ Mr. 
Offerson’s ’’ mild persistence, they ex- 
plored the house pretty thoroughly. 
The Dean and Miss Gower-Stoner were 
in close attendance all the time, the 
girl’s soft voice responding with perfect 
regularity and propriety to her com- 
panion’s amiable commonplaces. Once 
‘Mr. Offerson’’ thought he caught a 
tremor in her carefully subdued voice, 
and thereafter observed her with more 
attention. She was tall and very 
slender, with a rose-leaf complexion and 
thick dark hair parted in the middle 
drawn demurely over her ears, and con- 
fined in a close knot at the nape of her 
neck. Her plain, narrow black gown, 
cut with scarcely a fold, was of nun-like 
severitv, but the rustle of a silken lining 
made itself heard as she moved along 
beside her guest. She wore no orna- 
ments of any description, even her long 
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‘white hands were ringless. The Dean 
had said emphatically that she was a 
‘* nice girl,’’ and her appearance exactly 
tallied with his description. 

‘*Mr. Offerson’’ promised to com- 
municate his decision with regard to 
Rose View within a week. On the door- 
step Mr. Gower-Stoner, the image of 
chastened regret, informed the Dean 
that he and his daughter were leaving 
Canterbury the next morning. Even 
‘‘ Mr. Offerson ’’ could detect no signs 
of flight or fear. It was to be a holiday 
tour in their own car. They had no 
fixed destination, but were going to 
follow: where fancy led. If a road 
looked tempting, they would travei 
down it, and take their chance of com- 
fortable accommodation at the journey’s 
rend, 

‘* The true holiday spirit,’’ declared 
the Dean enthusiastically ; ‘‘ lenvy you, 
upon my word.’’ 

‘* Charming,’’ said ‘‘ Mr. Offerson,’’ 
beaming on them through his queer 
spectacles; ‘‘ a delightful idea which I 
shall turn to my own uses, sooner or 
‘later.”’ 

Still, ‘‘ Mr. Offerson ’’ was not in the 
best of spirits that evening when dis- 
cussing business with his chauffeur. 

‘* The man suspects me,’’ he said; 
it shall not prevent my success, but it 
is a slight upon my professional skill.”’ 

‘* Nothing of the sort,’’ returned 
Falkland, positively, ‘‘ he’s nervous as 
a cat. Suspects everybody, especially 
anyone he can’t size up to an inch.”’ 

The Gower-Stoners left Canterbury 
early in the morning by the road leading 
North. ‘‘ Mr. Offerson’’ thought he 
would like a journey to the East Coast 
where the sea-breezes would tone up his 
system. ‘‘ We'll skirt round and race 
after them,’’ he told Falkland, as they 
spun out of the town; ‘* they may keep 
a look-out in the rear, so we'll head 
‘them off, if possible.’’ 

It was rather embarrassing when 
** Mr. Offerson,’’ heading North, met 
Mr. Gower-Stoner bound for the South, 
the latter gentleman having also made a 
half-circle. However, it saved the 
trouble of tracking the fugitives, and 
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when Mr. Gower-Stoner’s car had 
passed on, and vanished in a cloud of 
dust, the other car veered round, and 
followed. 

The day proved exciting. It was im- 
possible to hide the fact from Mr. 
Gower-Stoner that he was being fol- 
lowed, for twice he turned back and met 
his pursuers face to face. A cheery 
‘* Why we seem bound to meet,’’ from 
‘* Mr. Offerson,’’ produced no answer- 
ing smile’upon his face. The girl looked 
white and her large china-blue eyes 
stared vacantly. The chauffeur 
sulkier than ever, 

Late in the 


was 


afternoon Mr. Gower- 
Stoner put up at a wayside inn, and 
dined. ‘‘ Mr. Offerson’s’’ car disap- 
peared up a side lane, and Falkland lay 
upon a bank that gave a view of the 
inn, and waited. 

It was fortunate that in this part of 
the country but a few cars had passed, 
for when in the evening Mr. Gower- 
Stoner raced away, his pursuers, start- 
ing a quarter of an hour later, were 
somewhat puzzled how to find the track 
at four cross roads, with dusk closing 
in. 

Neither car carried lights now, and 
twice ** Mr. Offerson *’ ran past a shout- 
ing policeman. He was pretty sure 
now of being on the track, but mile after 
mile was passed, and they did not over- 
haul those in front. They had to 
slacken at every turning to make sure 
that it had not been entered. Gower- 
Stoner’s car was fortunately easy to 
track for the near hind wheel had huge 
rubber studs, that left a plain tale. 

It grew dark, and the way led down 
between two woods that shadowed the 
road into blackness. They dashed past 
a tiny light, and heard a cyclist shout, 
‘* The second—confound ’em,’’ and 
Falkland opened the valves, and rushed 
ahead. The speed and excitement re- 
called to him something of the mad 
exultation of battle, and his full man- 
hood, until now crushed under the blows 
of recent misfortune, revived. The 
risks he was now taking he gloried in. 
‘* Mr. Offerson,’’ quiet and fate-believ- 
ing, did not restrain him. 
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Suddenly the brakes were jammed 
on, and the car stopped so suddenly that 
its occupants were thrown forward. 

Falkland sprang down and lighted a 
match, and then ran back to the grass 
lane. 

** Quick,’’ he cried, as he mounted the 
car, ‘‘ now we'll have them! ”’ 

** Mr. Offerson ’’ discarded his travel- 
ling coat, and fastened a silk mask over 
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MR. OFFERSON STOOD BESIDE FALKLAND’S BED. 


his face. Falkland drove on cautiously 
amid the trees. 

‘*There!’’ he whispered, pointing 
into the shadows. ‘‘ Mr. Offerson,’’ 
unaccustomed:to scouting, saw nothing, 
but he dismounted as the car stopped, 
and took a revolver from his pocket. 
Falkland slipped on a mask, and came 
beside him. 

Gower-Stoner’s car was drawn up 
underneath the tent-like branches of a 
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great chestnut tree, and in it sat its 
owner and the lady. The chauffeur was 
on the grass, smoking moodily, and he 
gave a little cry as the two men came 
up. 

** What do you want? ”’ he demanded 
roughly. 
** Hands up,”’ said ‘*‘ Mr. Offerson ”’ 


sharply. Four hands were flung up 
with frantic haste. It was evident that 
Mr. Gower-Stoner would not 


show fight. He had no weapon 
upon him nor any valuables, ex- 
cepting a purse which was re- 
turned to him. The lady saved 
' trouble by giving up a watch, and 
this was declined. 

Then came the inspection of the 


car. The cushions and linings 
were carefully searched. The 
tyres were tested, ingluding a 
spare one, and the tank was 
emptied. Now that Mr. Gower- 


Stoner saw that he need fear no 
physical harm, he seemed to enjoy 
the disappointment of his enemies. 
He began to bluster, and threaten 
dire retribution, but so far as he 
was concerned, the masked gentle- 
men of the road preserved a dead 
silence. 

‘** They’ve thrown out the loot,”’ 


whispered Falkland, ‘‘ give them 
a little spirit, and follow on 
again.”’ 


Some petrol was offered and 
accepted. Then ‘‘ Mr. Offerson ’’ 
and Falkland drove off, and going 
back deep into the shadowy road, 
they waited. 

Presently the other car, brilliant 
with lighted lamps, dashed gal- 


lantly by. 
‘* After them?’’ asked Falkland im- 
patiently. 
‘*No! Back to Canterbury as fast 


as we dare! I’m at fault, old man; I’m 
at fault. Our last chance is an un- 
authorised search of Rose View.”’ 

It was past one o’clock when the 
car drew up before Dean Gregory’s 
door, but fortunately that kindly gentle- 
man was not an early bird. He 
welcomed ‘‘ Mr. Offerson’”’ as if some 
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particularly happy chance had prevented 
him from reaching the town until the 
hotels were closed, and insisted that his 
establishment, modest though it was, 
would suffer no inconvenience whatever 
in providing the two extra: beds, so 
unexpectedly required. He had a little 
impromptu feast spread in his own 
sanctum, and there entertained his con- 
genial guest with obvious satisfaction. 

‘*My own special nook,’’ said the 
Dean, gazing complacently round him 
as they lingered over their cigars, 
“** cosy, isn’t it?”’ 

‘* Mr. Offerson,’’ looking full in the 
face of a hideous green marble clock, 
fancied that he had seen it before quite 
recently, but knowing that such mon- 
strosities are only too commonly met 
with, dismissed the idea. Then his 
glance wandered to a partially curtained 
niche occupied by a very graceful and 
delicately-executed statue of a Greek 
girl in pure white marble. 

‘** Delightful, isn’t it?’’ purred the 
Dean, following the direction of his 
guest’s eyes, ‘* you recognise it, I see. 


I’m housing that, and the clock yonder, 


for Gower-Stoner. You see, that statue 
is a portrait-model of his late wife, and 
he attaches the very greatest value to 
it—naturally. He lost her when she 
was very young. Beautiful woman, 
she must have been. You may have 
observed that Miss Gower-Stoner is 
very richly endowed with personal 
attractions—nice girl, too. Very nice. 
I told Gower-Stoner that nowhere could 
he find a more careful tenant than 
yourself, or one more likely to preserve 
a relic of such tender memories; but he 
would hve his way and bring it to me. 
And I, of course, cannot help but be 
gratified at the confidence with which 
he honours me.”’ 

At about three o’clock that morning, 
when the Dean’s house was shrouded 
in darkness, and given over to sweet 
repose, ‘‘ Mr. Offerson’’ stood beside 
Falkland’s bed, his valise in hand. To- 
gether they crept stealthily down the 
stairs, entered the Dean’s ‘‘ own room,”’ 
and locked the door. An electric torch 
shed sufficient light upon the scene, and 
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the Greek girl smiled sweetly and sadly 
on Falkland as he explored the interior 
of the green marble clock and found 
nothing. 

‘* A blind—as I thought,’’ said ‘‘ Mr. 
Offerson.”’ 

They carried the sofa up to the Greek 
girl, and heaved her down upon the 
cushions. Into the base of the statue 
was wedged a large cork, cleverly 
whitened over. The spongy substance 
yielded to the persuasion of a knife, 
and ‘*‘ Mr. Offerson”’ inserted his hand 
into the aperture. What he brought 
out made Falkland gasp—the proceeds 
of a score of famous jewel robberies. 
Handful after handful of diamonds, 
sparkling and glowing like crystallised 
sunlight, throwing off dazzling rays of 
multi-coloured beauty as they fell into 
the gaping valise. The Grantham 
rubies seemed alive with dull red fire as 
they followed, and a suite of emeralds, 
unmatched in the history of known 
jewels, winked wickedly in the glare 
of the torch as they crowned their 
priceless heap. 

Trembling with excitement, Falkland 
picked up the fragments of cork, stowed 
them away, and shut and strapped the 
valise. They heaved the rifled maiden 
back into place, and having put the 
room straight, retired to sleep. 

The Dean was genuinely distressed 
when ‘‘ Mr. Offerson’”’ told him next 
morning that he had decided not to take 
Rose View off Mr. Gower-Stoner’s 
hands; but he was pleasantly consoled 
by a donation of one hundred pounds 
for his local charities, and stood at his 
hospitable door waving ‘‘ Mr. Offer- 
son ’’ good-bye. 

** This will run to a farm colony in 
England, Falkland,’ said Remington 
Ware as they whizzed along the London 
road ; ‘‘ forty thousand pounds will pull 
fifty Britons out of the mire, and set 
them and their children on firm ground 
to enjoy the earth, the heritage of all.”’ 

Three months later Mr. Gower- 
Stoner sent to Canterbury for his clock 
and his statue. He was probably not 
satisfied with the condition in which he 
found them; but he made no complaint. 
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and here I. mean only 

verbal retorts—are of various 

kinds. There is the witty retort 
of the master of repartee; there is the 
unconsciously humorous retort, the re- 
tort of the person who recks nothing for 
the feelings of others, the suave and 
bland retort, retorts caustic, ironic, or the 
plain, blunt retort, the innuendo, the 
veiled sarcasm, and many others which 
might be mentioned, exhibiting various 
phases and gradations of good or ill 
feeling, of good manners or lack of them, 
and of innumerable differences of tem- 
perament. A collection of this description 
makes always exhilarating reading, and 
examples are not far to seek, for we 
come across them daily in our own ex- 
perience, in our more or less trustworthy 
reading, or from the lips of our more 
or less veracious friends or acquaint- 
ances. Like the wise sayings of infant 
prodigies, of which there are thousands 
of manufactured instances, the false note 
in which is not difficult to detect, so 





with the retort. The true from the 
counterfeit, the likely from the im- 
probable is, as a rule, apparent. There 


is almost always a verisimilitude about 
the genuine retort which is at once per- 
ceived. But, even so, many of the 
“‘faked’’ examples are so undeniably 
good that we can only say they deserve 
to be true 

As an illustration of the suaviter in 
modo order of retort, an anecdote of 
the new King was recently retold on his 
accession to the throne. It happened 
during the life of Queen Victoria. An 
American tourist reached Buckingham 
Palace just as a bearded young’ man 
arrived from the opposite direction. 

** Going in?” queried the American, 
and the other nodded. 

The sentry saluted, and the two passed 
the gate. At the entrance to the Palace 
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RETORTS—COURTEOUS AND 
OTHERWISE. 


By PETER PENN. 


the American hesitated, but again there 
Was a salute, and they passed on. 

‘You seem to be known here,’’ 
marked the American. 
panion nodded. 

‘** 1 say,’’ ventured the tourist at last, 
you'll be telling me the old Queen is 
your grandmother.*’ 

** She is,’’ was the quiet reply. 
Prince George of Wales.”’ 

Another instance of the gentle retort 
is supplied by the new Earl Spencer, who 
recently succeeded to the title. The new 
Earl, familiarly known as ‘‘ Bobby ’” 
Spencer, has the reputation of being the 
best-dressed man in the kingdom. And 
the most wonderful part of his attire, it 
is said, is his collar, which is straight 
and rigid, and has been described as 
‘* lifting proudly above the square white 
tie (put together with such careful build- 
ing), and is a joy to the heart of the 
cartoonist, and a fascination to the on- 
looker.’’ His trousers never bag, and’ 
never lose the crease. Once, at an elec- 
tion meeting in Northamptonshire, a 
noisy opponent thought he would take 
a ‘‘rise’’ out of Mr. Spencer, and en- 
quired : 

‘* Do tell us how you get into them 
collars.”’ 

Mr. Spencer was all politeness in a 
moment. 

‘* My friend,’’ he said, very quietly, 
‘vou are very much mistaken if you 
think I shall lose a single vote by your 
being rude.”’ 

It is satisfactory to know that, when 
the meeting was over, the interrupter 
came up and apologised, and promised 
Mr. Spencer his vote. 

But the aristocrat has, as we are well 
aware, by no means a monopoly of 
politeness. A_ British working-man 
stopped a fashionably dressed club man 
in a West End street, and asked for a 
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light for a pipe. 
condescendingly 
match. 

‘* Thank yer,’’ remarked the grateful 
workman; ‘* ye’re every inch a gentle- 
man.’’ 

** Sorry I can’t say the same of you,’ 
replied the clubman, with a supercilious 
smile. 

‘* Well,’’ retorted the worker, as he 
picked up his bag of tools, ‘* you might 
have been perlite enuf ter tell a lie, same 
as I did.”’ 

This, it may be said, was a refinement 
of rudeness, well-deserved, no doubt; 
and however happy the story, it can 
scarcely be said to have the true ring. 

The following story is equally good, 
and has the further recommendation of 
being true. That rapidly disappearing 
race, the London ’bus driver, has a well- 
merited reputation for ready wit. Re- 
cently, on one of the inclement, cloudy 
days which we in this country are com- 
ing to associate with summer weather, 
an Eastern gentleman, looking decidedly 
uncomfortable, occupied a seat on the 


After 


The man about town 
supplied him with a 


, 


top of a horse-drawn omnibus. 
he had alighted, a passenger turned to 
the driver with the remark : 
‘“* That was a 
‘““What’s a 
driver. 


Parsee.”’ 
Parsee?’’’ asked the 

‘* A Parsee,’’ explained the passenger, 
with the air of one who knows every- 
thing, “* 


” 


sun. 
** Well,”’ remarked the driver 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ I reckon he’s over ’ere 
for a ’oliday.”’ 
That was smart. 
of the 


is a man who worships the 


Which reminds me 
Frenchman on a this 
country. There had been several foggy 
days, and during one of these the 
Frenchman was walking through Hyde 
?ark with an English friend. 

‘** We certainly have had a bad dose 
of fog lately,’’ said the latter apologetic- 
ally. 

‘* Fog! Ha, ha, mon fren’! ”’ ejacu- 
lated the Frenchman. ‘‘ Now I under- 
stand vot you mean ven you say ze sun 
nevaire set on your dominion. Ma foi, 
he does not rise! ”’ 


visit to 


AND OTHERWISE. 15! 
Still harping on the weather, I canact 
refrain from telling the following story. 
On the way to the office of his publishers 
one beautiful morning (deponent saith 
not how long ago this was!), James 
Whitcomb Riley met an unusually large 
number of acquaintances, who 
mented upon the fine weather. This 
unremitting applause amused him. 
When greeted at the office with ‘** Nice 
day, Mr. Riley,’’ he smiled broadly. 

** Yes,’” he agreed. ‘‘ Yes, I’ve heard 
it very highly spoken of.”’ 

The waiter cannot use the same license 
with his tongue as the "bus man or cab 
driver, but he is often their equal in the 
art of retort, as the following story 
shows, although, of course, it indicates 
the possession of knowledge which 
would scarcely be looked for in the case 
of the driver of a public vehicle, or 
indeed, it must be added, of the normal 
waiter. 

An elegant restaurant patron cried to 
the waiter to bring him a bottle of hock. 

‘* Beg pardon, sir?’’ replied the 
waiter. 

‘IT said hock,” said 
** hic, haec, hoc.’’ 

Two minutes passed, and the diner 
noticed the waiter carelessly flicking 
crumbs from an adjoining table. 

‘*Good gracious!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘** Didn’t you hear me ask for hock? ”’ 

** Certainly, sir,’’ replied the waiter, 
who had seen better days; ‘“‘ but 
declined it afterwards.” 

The wit and oratory of Bench and Bar 
would fill—in fact, already does fill— 
volumes, and very choice much of it is. 
Often the Bench scores, but perhaps not 
less frequently does the Bar. Only the 
other day, in the Bloomsbury County 
Court, Judge Bacon remarked : 

‘*T never feign judicial ignorance. I 
never pretend to be more simple than I 
am.’’ 

‘* That is so, your Honour,”’ 
counsel’s reply. 

Which reminds me that some years 
ago a similar reply was made to Mr. 
Justice Cave with equally laughable 
results. Irritated by an irrepressible 
junior, the Judge cried out : 


com- 


the customer; 


you 


was the 











‘* Mr. So-and-So, I can teach you law, 
but I cannot teach you manners! ”’ 

‘* That is so, my lord,’’ was the soft 
answer which did not turn away wrath. 

Sir George Jessel, when Solicitor- 
General, was having a passage of arms 
with the late Chief Justice Cockburn, 
when, said Mr. Crispe, K.C., in a lec- 
ture delivered some years ago, a “ little 
creature at the Bar,’’ leaning over to 
Serjeant Parry, said: 

‘* Why, Parry, he drops his h’s!’”’ 

He (the lecturer) said he would never 
forget the scorn on Parry’s face when 
he turned and said: 

‘* Sir, I would rather drop my h’s 
with Jessel in hell than aspirate with 
you in Heaven.’’ 

Equally caustic was Serjeant Ballan- 
tine’s reply to Hawkins as related by 
Mr. Plowden. The Serjeant was extrava- 
gant while Mr. Justice Hawkins was 
the very reverse. Perhaps it was a 
feeling of envy, suggests Mr. Plowden, 
a consciousness of the sharp contrast in 
their characters, that made Ballantine 
one day retort, when he and Hawkins 
were discussing the subject of economy. 

‘* But, my dear fellow, what’s the 
good of such scrupulous economy? 
You can’t carry your money out of the 
world; and even if you could it would 
be no use to you, for it would certainly 
melt.”’ 

The late Mr. Commissioner Kerr, 
when alluding to the perjury that was 
daily committed in law courts, remarked 
that ‘‘ David said in his haste that all 
men are liars. If he had been sitting 
here in this Court he would have said 
the same thing at his leisure.”’ 

Do people always know the difference 
between the truth and a lie, or the con- 
sequences of telling a falsehood?, A 
woman was about to have the oath 
administered to her in Aberdeen Police 
Court recently, when the magistrate 
asked her : 

‘* My good woman, do you know the 
nature of an oath? ”’ 

‘* Weel,’’ said the witness, ‘‘ I think 
I should. My man’s a shore labourer.”’ 

A certain little girl may have been 
ignorant of the nature of an oath, but 
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she had positive knowledge as to the 
destination of those who tell lies. 
Pressed by a Judge on the subject, she 
said she was sure if she told lies she 
would go to “‘ a naughty place,’’ where- 
upon the Judge said: 

‘“*Let her be sworn; she knows a 
great deal more than I do!”’ 

An English Judge, well known as a 
relater of anecdotes of the type some- 
times described as ‘‘ throwing the 
hatchet,’’ discussed in company one day 
the use of the birch at school, and nar- 
rated how he underwent a flogging on 
a charge of telling a falsehood. 

‘It was most unjust,’’ he added, 
‘** for I had told the absolute truth.’’ 

“*“Well,’’ remarked an unkind, if 
candid, friend, ‘‘ the birching certainly 
cured you of that.’’ 

Equally unkind, not to say ferocious, 
was the observation of the foreman of 
the jury. The fifth day of the by no 
means intricate law case drew to its 
close with the twelfth juryman still un- 
convinced. The Court was impatient. 

‘* Well, gentlemen,’’ said the court 
officer, entering the jury-room, “‘ shall 
I, as usual, order twelve dinners? ”’ 

‘*Make it,’’ said the foreman, 
‘** eleven dinners and a bale of hay.’’ 

For some reason or other most of us 
like to hear of the lawyer being taken 
down whether by Judge or mere lay- 
man. At a dinner some years ago, 
Mark Twain had just finished a piquant 
address, when a_ well-known lawyer 
arose, shoved both of his hands down 
into his trousers pockets, as was his 
habit, and laughingly remarked : 

‘* Doesn’t it strike this company as 
a little unusual that a_ professional 
humorist should be funny? ”’ 

Mark Twain waited until the laughter 
incited by this sally had subsided, and 
then drawled out : 

‘* Doesn’t it strike this company as a 
little unusual that a lawyer should have 
his hands in his own pockets? ”’ 

‘You will admit that doctors some- 
times make mistakes, won’t you? ’’ re- 
marked a lawyer to his friend the 
doctor. 
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‘*Oh, yes; the same as lawyers.”’ 
was the cool reply. 

‘* And doctors’ mistakes are buried 
six feet under ground,’’ pursued the 
lawyer, triumphantly. 

‘* Yes,’’ the doctor answered, ‘‘ and 
the lawyers’ mistakes often swing in the 
air.” 

The honours were about even in that 
little bout, but another and a younger 
member of the legal fraternity fared 
badly when he said to Mr. Smith: 

‘* I come here as a representative of 
your neighbour, Tom Jones, with the 
commission to collect a debt due to 
him.”’ 

‘** I congratulate you,’’ answered Mr. 
Smith, ‘‘ on obtaining so permanent a 
job at such an early stage in your 
career.”’ 

A story current in America some years 
ago illustrates the quickness of retort 
possessed by the Dr. Henson, the 
Chicago minister, who recently ad- 
dressed the Baptist Union meetings in 
this country. Dr. Henson was to give 
a lecture on ‘‘ Fools,’’ at one of the 
Chautauqua assemblies. The chair was 
taken by Dr. J. H. Vincent, the well- 
known Methodist bishop, who 
duced him by saying : 

** We are about to listen to a lecture 
on ‘ Fools’ by one of the greatest e 

As soon as the mirth of the audience 
had subsided, Dr. Vincent added : 

‘** preachers in America.’’ 

This sally was probably elaborated ; 
but Dr. Henson’s reply could not have 
been other than impromptu. Without a 
moment’s hesitation he rose to his feet, 
and began: 

** Ladies and gentlemen, I am not as 
big a fool as Dr. Vincent er 

Here, again, the cadence of the voice 
indicated the close of a sentence, and 


intro- 
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the audience enjoyed the situation as 
before. Presently there followed the 
addendum : 

‘* would make me out to be.”’ 

There is a certain analogy between 
many retorts. For instance, here is a 
trio of anecdotes each of which in its 
manner of thought bears a certain re- 
semblance to the others. 

A Roman Catholic Archbishop in 
America one day encountered an Irish 
compatriot laying down a wood-block 
paving in St. Louis. The man was one 
of a gang under an Italian foreman, 
and the Prelate, in a breezy manner, 
said to the labourer : 

‘* Well, my good man, how do you 
like having an Italian boss? ”’ 

‘* Faith, your Grace,’’ retorted the 
Irishman, ‘‘ and how do you like having 
one yourself? ”’ 

A vainglorious American was boast- 
ing of his ancestry to a Jew. Said he: 

** Do you know that one of my ances- 
tors was present at the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence? ”’ 

The Jew, who had borne a great deal, 
could not resist this retort: 

‘*Yes; that may be so, but let me 
tell you that one of my ancestors was 
present when Moses received the tables 
of stone!’’ 

And, finally, there was the American 
teacher, who, addressing the dull boy in 
mathematics, said: 

‘** You should be ashamed of yourself. 
Why, at your age George Washington 
Was a surveyor.”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ replied the pupil; ‘‘ and 
at your age he was President of the 
United States.”’ 

The last story does not bear the im- 
press of probability, and the reply 
coming from scholar to teacher was 
scarcely to be commended. 


Fars 
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By J. L. MACKENZIE. 


little silver watch upon her wrist ; 

then slipped her eyes in hesitating 
uncertainty to the grey sun-bleached flag- 
stones that make a zig-zag pathway 
across the gravel of Fountain Court in 
the Temple. 

It was an afternoon in July. Had she 
been posing as the guardian nymph or 
naiad of the mossy-lipped fountain, with 
its dancing jet of water in the centre, 
touched to innumerable rainbow tints by 
the sunshine, Norah Cavendish could not 
have better satisfied the eye of an artist 
than at this moment. 

Other girls in the office where she 
earned her livelihood, Messrs. Leven- 
stein’s, the great importers in Pater- 
noster Row, raised the nose of 
dulity when Norah gave 
nineteen. 

Of a height just tall enough to correct 
a fulness of figure, conspicuously soft and 
supple in its lines of repose as she was 


Ss" E looked with bent head at the 


incre- 
her age as 


now standing, her frame could with equal 
thoroughness be energetic in action and 
alert as a tightlv-strung bow. Her com- 
plexion was rather brunette, with fea- 
tures rounded, and the richest of red 
roses stirring the blood of her cheeks. 


Her eyes had a 
ebb and flow of expression that 
seemed to respond to every motion 
of her thoughts, and defied scrutiny 
to tell whether they were blue or 
grey; and though it was but a bud 
of a mouth, the chin supporting it was 
not so dimpled as to remove altogether a 
certain hint of scornfulness and indepen- 
dence of character behind all this charm 
of good looks and physical attractiveness. 

In one gift alone had Nature been 
niggard ere sending Norah Cavendish 
forth as a glorious proof of what could 
be done in the fashioning of bloom and 
innocence into a woman. Norah’s hair 
—trifling circumstance to relate—would 
not grow further than to her shoulders ; 
just as if it meant to keep her for ever 
on the verge between girlishness and 
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vivacity in their 


womanhood. It was brown, tied loosely 
behind with a ribbon, and upon her brow 
parted low, with puffs over the shell- 
tinted ears. Framed against a big brown 
straw hat thrown back on her head, and 
the sun shining gold through its criss- 
cross brim, the face of Norah Cavendish 
suggested something of that ethereal, yet 
sensuously beautiful, Madonna to be 
found repeated, with its glistening 
aureole, in fresco paintings upon the 
walls of old Italian churches. 

Her gaze continued upon the ground 
before her, as if she were fumbling in her 
mind for some definite, plausible idea 
that would not come. 

Again she looked at her watch. 

Something very particular, she assured 
herself, must be detaining Jim. 

A solicitor’s clerk, she knew, could not 
drop his pen to the exact stroke of the 
clock as the mechanic does his tools. 
But then, this was so important an 
engagement; the most important in all 
the world; for it was to bring every- 
thing in their separate lives to the narrow 
compass of a ring upon her finger. 

And yet, over the roofs of the lawyers’ 
chambers, the clock of the Law Courts, 
out in the Strand, was_ sonorously 
reminding her that half of her lunch hour 
had gone by; she could wait but a few 
minutes more, and then she must fly back 
to Paternoster Row : punctuality was the 
soul of Messrs. Levenstein’s business. 

Her steps of falling in love with Jim 
Edwards had been unconscious. They 
had met at a dance. Dancing is a 
healthy thing to quicken the pulse of the 
heart ; and what if the pace is just that 
at which the artful young jockey, Master 
Cupid, likes the heart to go, for then he 
knows his chance, mounts, and is off at 
the gallop? So was it with Norah Caven- 
dish. Had she examined her own 
thoughts on the matter, if, indeed, she 
ever had any, she could not have_ told 
how Jim had taken such absolute 
possession of her mind. 

The place and time of betrothal had 
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been Jim’s own sentimental choice. Here, 
in this quiet old nook, a sequestered 
haven of silence, with its flower borders 
and ivy creeping up the dull red-brick 
walls, and the glass panes of the windows 
reflecting the dazzling sunshine like 
glowing plates of metal, they had 
together idled many a sweet moment 
snatched from the weary round of the 
day’s work. 

Here, too—and the recollection sang 
like wine in her veins—Jim first ven- 
tured to touch her cheek with his lips; 
it happened under the gnarled little tree 
with its forked trunk close by the foun- 
tain; shé looked upon that tree as the 
companion of her happy secret ever 
since, and Jim had made the whimsical 
proposal that it should therefore witness 
the sequel to what it had seen begun. 

And now, on the supreme edge of her 
happiness, no appearance of her lover. 

Again, the striking of the Law Courts 
clock. It irritated her nerves and jarred 
within her like a discord ; Time and Love 
were not attuned; one was flying, the 
other at a pause. The watch upon her 
wrist admitted the truth of the pertina- 
cious chime that another quarter of an 
hour had been cancelled from the time 
she could call her own. A sensation akin 
to bewilderment whipped itself up in her 
heart. Baffled to think what could be 
the matter, she lifted her face against 
the sunshine, her underlip retreated, and 
her arched eyebrows drew together in a 
conspiracy of raising a frown between 
them, making it doubtful in which con- 
trast Norah Cavendish looked the more 
charming : Beauty perturbed, or Beauty 
at ease. 

Across the green-spreading terraces of 
velvety grass descending towards the 
Embankment, was a narrow glimpse of 
shining Thames. Barges, their red and 
brown sails taut, were smoothly gliding 
past like dreamy images cut against the 
blue sky. The day was joyously pagan 
in its bright colours. The girl’s steady 
cdntemplative eyes took a fixed expres- 
sion upon the slow-moving sails. She 
begari whispering to'them, ftom the little 
shrubbery surrounding the fountain, like 
an enchantress within her charmed circle : 


‘** Bring my love to me—bring my love 
tome.”’ The prayer was dictated by that 
curious impulse under which the mind 
resorts intuitively, for the hastening of 
its desires, to innocent little spells and 
moods and incantations. She continued 
to repeat the appeal mechanically, till it 
whirled in her brain and grew feature- 
less ; and she became so completely sub- 
dued and rapt up in her tension of mind 
that her perception of immediate sur- 
roundings fell away, as if a veil of 
enchantment had drawn itself over her 
and had swept her faculties into oblivion. 

Presently, she was faintly conscious 
of her cheek being tickled by a wisp of 
her hair. She raised a vague hand to 
smooth it back. 

She found her hand in the clasp of 
another; and, turning, beheld a_ hat 
uplifted and a young man saluting her. 

Her mouth gulped 

‘““What luck to meet you here, 
Norry,’’ he was saying, on the verge of 
a solicitous smile. 

Her hand was still retained in his, and 
her hair from behind in its knot of ribbon 
prisoned between both. 

*‘ If you please,’’ she said, the mean- 
ing cold in the look she gave him. He 
unlocked his hold, sensible of the shrink- 


ing fingers. An apology stumbled to his 
lips. 


“* Surely you would not have me pass 
without speaking ?’’ he asked. 

““In any case, you have taken the 
benefit of the doubt, Mr. Lynton,’’ came 


the reply, indifferent and toneless. She 
had turned from him and was giving her 
face to the river and the wharves in the 
distance. 

His eyes smiled, 
nised, weighed her. 

““Is that quite charming of you, 
Norry? And calling me Mister Lynton, 
too. How long ago is it since I was 
boarding at your mother’s, and it used 
to be Dick?’’ 

He paused. 
suspension. 

**May we not be friends, and let 
bygones be bygones?’ his voice 
deepened to an accent of propitiation. 

‘** Really, I don’t know to what you 


speculated, scruti- 


She did not fill up the 
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allude.’’ But the fib stood scarlet on her 
cheek. 

The young man heaved up his well- 
knit shoulders lumpily at the rebuff, and 
a dry resigned laugh echoed from his 
throat. 

‘* What a change four short months 
make,’ he commented. 

‘* Seemingly not. You are intrusive,”’ 
she flashed, her eyes still away to the 
river, petulant slits of blue. 

He fastened a look on her figure in 
profile and his under lip played on his 
moustache. There was another pause, 
then : ‘ 

‘* Tell me,”’ said he, still on a key of 
petition, ‘‘ what shape am I to take— 
friend or enemy ?”’ 

‘* Neither. You merely don’t exist.”’ 

‘““Well, that’s candid, anyway, 
Norry,’’ floated on rather a forced 
hilarity. ‘‘ But as we are alone for the 
first time since I left your mother’s 
house, I think an explanation is due to 
myself, as much as to you, for my 
stupidity the night of that party.”’ 

‘*] don’t wish to hear your explana- 
tion to yourself. If you continue 
speaking, it is to the air.’’ 

Her chin was high, and she _ stood 
noised and alert; her bearing reminded 
him acutely of the fatal episode and how 
she carried herself out of it, an affronted 
queen. 

‘* What I mean is this,’?’ emphasised 
Lynton; ‘‘ I had no intention of putting 
a slight upon you, I assure you. Indeed, 
it was the reverse. I mistook your 
friendship while I was living at your 
mother’s house, your frank open ways 
with me, your readiness to be chummy, 
for the possibility of a—a more intimate 
sentiment. But what I had in my mind 
then, does not matter now’’—he was 
lighting a cigarette leisurely and study- 
ing its ashy tip—‘ since I entered Guy’s 
as a house surgeon I have realised that 
a man absorbed in his work can have no 
time to spare for affaires du caeur—you 
understand French ?”’ he interrupted him- 
self. She was looking at her watch. 

Norah raised her eyebrows slightly, 
and from that elevation rejoined : ‘‘ Not 
as you speak it.”’ 
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**Ah,’’ he caught her up readily, 
“then I'll continue in plain English, 
though I fancied, as I saw you were not 
listening in English, you might listen in 
French.’’ 

‘* Really, Mr. Lynton, you do not 
interest me,’’ with the remote tone of 
one whose mind is travelling elsewhere. 

‘“‘Then we are on equal footing, 
Norry,’’ and there was an ebullition of 
smoke from his complacent lips. He 
resumed like a man stating the points 
of a case: 

** That night, your mother was slightly 
unwell and could not give my friends and 
myself any attention at our little party, 
which was to celebrate, you remember, 
my having passed a stiff exam. Your 
mother’s indisposition was, I thought, 
fortunate ; it brought you into her place 
as hostess. You were good-natured 
enough to join the boys ; tickled the piano 
for us, gave us one of your pretty songs 
—how did it go?’’ and Lynton hummed 
vaguely the old English ditty : 

I will give you the keys of heaven, 

I will give you the keys of heaven; 

Madam, will you walk? 

Madam, will you talk? 

Madam, will you walk and talk with 

me? 

Norah’s gaze was swimming on the 
far-away horizon, her little foot tapping 
the ground impatiently. The rays of the 
sun, slipping through the edge of her hat, 
caught her brown hair as she moved and 
transmuted its wavy wealth to a chest- 
nut flecked with gold. As_ Lynton 
finished, the roses were shaking in the 
blood of her cheeks and their flush ran 
down to the white of her neck. Her lips 
were shut: she had locked herself up 
from him. 

‘*Ah, it was all so merry,’’ said 
Lynton, in pleasurable yet detached 
reminiscence: ‘‘ the boys singing each 
verse in question, and then yourself, 
Norry, replying every time in the nega- 
tive till the final verse: keys of heaven; 
blue silk gown to make you fine going 
to town; coach and six, six black horses 
as black as pitch; and everything the 
petitioning lover offers his madam, till it 
comes to the keys of his heart and she 








accepts. You had possession of all the 
keys that night, Norry : every heart was 
yours : and when I toasted your health, 
and you put your lips to a glass of chianti 
in compliment to the boys, | presumed— 
or was it the wine within me presumed ?— 
to claim higher privileges and I kissed 
you before them all and challenged any- 
body to repeat it.’’ His cigarette hung 
midway to his lips at recollection of the 
scene. 

‘** It was a wicked insult: 
you recall it?’ Norah’s 
aflame. 

‘** I don’t defend it, Norry: far from 
that. I can see you now, drawing your 
chin up and flashing a look when I did 
it that struck as if it were lightning. 
That look sobered me. I realised what 
a horrible thing I had done. It was the 
impulse of the moment.”’ 

His eyes had become mendicants for 
a charitable look of belief to be thrown 
him. 

‘* Tell me I am forgiven,” he urged 
finally, thrusting his unoccupied hand 
into the side pocket of his jacket, where 
it clenched and unclenched; ‘if ‘we 
cannot be friends on the old footing— 
and, to be quite frank, I should be rather 
afraid of that : you have a sort of irresist- 
ible unscrupulous beauty about you, 
Norry, that robs a fellow of himself—if 
we cannot be friends as before, let it be 
a kind of good-bye at least.’’ 

He had tossed away his cigarette, and 
withdrawn his hand from his pocket to 
throw it before him in an accession of 
earnest appeal. The spreading fingers 
showed a crumpled piece of paper which, 
unintentionally, he had brought from his 
pocket in his concentration upon the mute 
figure beside him. 

The paper dropped to the gravel, 
unheeded. The hand renewed the appeal. 

He watched her eyelids in profile droop 
till they almost closed upon their lashes. 
When she spoke, it was musingly and 
aloof. oi 

‘* A man absorbed in his work should 
set about it, and not add to the 
unpleasantness he has already caused.”’ 
‘“ You dismiss me, without a word ?’’ 
‘* Without a thought.”’ 


how dare 


eyes were 


, 
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. 
‘** That cannot be, or you would not 
be so unforgiving.”’ 


A breeze swept faintly up from the 
river, across the undulating grassy 


terrace, and gathering the border flowers 
to itself kissed them ere it passed, and 
they nodded a fragrant farewell to it. 
Norah audibly sniffed at the sweetness. 
Lynton heard her. To him, the action 
appeared something else; an indication 
of her unbending mind, her complete and 
defiant inaccessibility. 

He made a desperate grimace to him- 
self and his hand retired to his pocket 
again. 

‘* You have thrown back my words 
about being absorbed in my work,”’ said 
he, assuming a jauntiness he did not feel. 
‘** Well, if you care to know, I am 
absorbed in my work. This very after- 
noon I havea special case at the hospital. 
If I succeed, it will be the second 
operation of its kind.’’ 

Norah’s hands flew to her ears against 
distressing details. 

‘* Oh, it’s nothing you could under- 
stand,’’ he clapped in with a smile of acrid 
amusement; ‘‘some unlucky bounder 
who was run over by a taxi near the 
Bank this forenoon. I hope he doesn’t 
peg out ; it means ever so much to me.”’ 

‘**T see,’? commented Norah, drawn 
aside a moment from her frigid circum- 
spection by a feminine instinct to get 
in the last word ; “‘ it is not of the unfor- 
tunate man you are thinking, but of 
yourself and your chance of shining as a 
surgeon. : 

Her lip scorched and curled at Lyn- 
ton’s presumed callousness. The look 
she sidled at him was narrow to rapier 
sharpness. 


He dropped a deep-chested breath, and 
then patronised her with a survey of 
irritating commiseration : ‘‘ Your pretty 
little head, Norry, was never meant for 
appreciating the fine distinctions that 
apply to one’s professional pride. Love 
is not the only avenue for the heart ; there 
are many other interests where the heart 
may knock and find response. Some- 


body, the Son of a Carpenter, was one 
of us. He cured people; I’m proud of 
When an artist is work- 


being a doctor. 


out a with 


ing 
unspeakably pathetic for the subject, does 
he weep and groan over it? I think not. 
Neither should a doctor, dealing with his 


picture, something 


cases. They are simply so many prob- 
lems, to be solved successfully if they 
may.”’ 


His reply invigorated Norah sufh- 
ciently to say: ‘‘ I hope I may never be 
a problem. Good-bye.’’ The word was 
edged with icyness. 

Lynton was standing in the centre of 
the opening that admitted to the tiny 
enclosure of shrubs and flowers round the 
fountain. Egress was_ impossible. 
Norah’s breath checked itself at his 
audacity. 

‘* You are detaining me,’’ she said. 

Their eyes measured. Her looks were 
missiles. 

Deep-browed, he studied her face, now 
that she had turned and was confront- 
ing him fully for the first time, as if he 
would penetrate to the thought moving 
behind the screen of those proud eyes. 

‘*From the old gateway yonder, I 
watched you quite a _ while before 
approaching,’’ said he. ‘* Your attitude 
suggested you had time on your hands.”’ 

‘* None for you,”’ came swiftly from 
her lips, like a crackle of shots. 

‘* Not even to say you forgive me for 
that night ?’’ 

** Will you let me pass, or am I to call 
for assistance ?”’ 

The chime of the Law Courts clock 
was warning her that she had reached the 
verge of her time. 

A uniformed messenger boy, the metal 
badge fronting his cap and his other 
accoutrements resplendent in the spark- 
ling sunshine, came whistling his way 
down the small flight of steps from the 
upper end of the Court. 

The lad paused—sent a rapid excur- 
sive glance round the Court—then 
stepped forward with a confident pre- 
cision and saluted Norah, bringing his 
heels together with a military click. 

He had a verbal message to deliver, he 
said, to a young lady in brown, and he 
was to find her waiting near the fountain. 

‘“*A message? To me?’’ 

** Yes, miss, if it’s your name,’’ with- 
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drawing a pocketbook from 
pocket to consult it. 

‘** Cavendish is my name.’’ 

‘** Yes, miss,’’ and the lad snapped his 
book officially. ‘* The gentleman cannot 
come. He has had a slight accident.’’ 

The words were so many ounces of 
lead against her breast. Fora space, she 
continued looking at the boy as if she 
had heard nothing and was waiting for 
him to speak. Her hand rose and swayed 
like a tremulous apple blossom. Her 
face went white as paper. 

Lynton was quick enough to seize indi 
cations difficult to miss and read them 
with unerring accuracy. The truth bit 
him to the core, staggered his soul 
finally out of the conviction that the girl 
was nothing to him. 

Was there anything, he 
which he could be of use? 

But Norah was addressing the boy ina 
tense low staccato accent. 

‘* Tell me—what is the accident ?— tell 
me the truth.” 

‘* Don’t know, miss. The message 
came by telephone to our branch in 
Chancery Lane.”’ 

‘* From where ?”’ 

“*Guy’s Hospital.”’ 

‘* Take me there, instantly.’’ Reaction 
was swift to brace her. 

‘*Come,’’ she ordered the _ boy. 
Anxiety was chasing the blood back to 
her cheeks ; perhaps, too, realisation that 
Lynton had spied into her secret had its 
share in the scarlet animation. 

‘** If I may suggest,’’ interposed Lyn- 
ton, at the same time hooking the lad 
with a glance, “‘ it will be unwise to go 
to the hospital without some further 
inquiry first.’’ 

His words drew 
barrier. 

‘* You mean?” she asked, giving him 
her eyes steadily. 

‘*“ This accident to your—your— ” 

** Fiancé,’’ she supplied, still question- 
ing with eye and tone. 

He took it with a slight inclination of 
the head. The ground now between them 
was clear: the single word revealed the 
chasm. 


‘““You may be 


his breast 


asked, in 


her back as at a 


alarming yourself 
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sustain 


unnecessarily,’’ he continued : 
other hand, you have to 
some dreadful shock. It is better to be 
prepared. Let me accompany you. You 
know, it is my hospital.’’ His manner 
was perfectly diplomatic, almost formal. 

She had forgottén that, she said 
numbly, and blinked at the reminder, yet 
seemed feverishly undecided. 

‘* Beg pardon, miss, is this yours ?”’ 


may 


The messenger boy had picked up the 
crumpled piece of notepaper from their 
feet and had smoothed it open. It was 
at offer in his extended hand. 

‘* Thank you,” Lynton, 
with a glance of recognition, and was 
taking it, when he caught a startled 
expression puzzling Norah’s face. 


intervened 


Her eyes were glued to the writing. 

‘*It belongs to the fellow who is in 
my hands this afternoon ; a possible scrap 
of identification ; there was nothing else 
upon him to show who he was.”’ He 
ran along the explanation hurriedly, as 
of quite remote concern, and was putting 
the scrap of paper in his side pocket, 
when Norah, rigid with words upon her 
tongue that would not come, stayed him 
by laying her fingers on his arm. 

It was Lynton’s turn to look stonily 
amazed. The fragment slipped out of his 
unresisting fingers into hers. 


Her eyelids, as she perused it, drooped. 
Her head bent, a pelted flower. 
Lynton’s breath caught on his lips. His 


mind flew instantly to the truth. The 
fragment of notepaper, strange, soiled 
waif of circumstance, was torn off at 
some words which ran: ‘* But I hope 
we shall meet to-night as usual. Till 
then, yours, Ji ” 

Lynton picked himself out of the whirl 
of amazement under which he stood, 
gazing fixedly before him, and dismissed 
the boy messenger with a gesture. The 
lad went, richer by a coin. 

“en ?’’ turned Lynton to Norah, 
all his faculties summed up in the half- 
uttered question, his face tense with the 
expression of a man who is_ taking 
command of a tremendous situation. 

Her head remained low, stricken. 
attitude was enough: 
with words. 


The 
no need to probe 
Suddenly, she raised her 
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face against the shining sky, stopping 
out the light from her quivering eyelids 
with distended fingers. Her breath oozed 
in at her teeth like that of a person in 
a twinge of physical pain. 

‘*Come, you must be brave,’’ she 
heard a very low whisper. 

But within her head there was a bell 
clanging : ** Jim’s life is in this man’s 
hands—the hands of the man | have been 
using despicably—the man upon whom I 
have been pouring scorn.’’ 

Her voice escaped her with an agonised 
*Ah!" and her hands dashed from her 
face. Lynton saw her eyes upon him, 
full and wide; almost like those of one 
who beholds some terrifying apparition ; 
they were ablaze with recollection of the 
choice he had asked her to make of him, 
friend or enemy. And she had made 
her choice. 

But Lynton misread the petrified gaze, 
and said with a tone of encouragement : 
‘*Come, don’t give way; pull yourself 
together, Norry.”’ 

‘* What will you do?’’ she gasped, 
still looking straight through the mask 
of tenderness on his face. 

‘** Do?” he echoed, and revolved her 
question perplexedly. 

‘* Yes, what will you do, Dick Lynton? 
I have rebuffed you, I have given myself 
to another; he is at your mercy, for life 
or death. What will you do?” 

Lynton could almost note a miracle in 
her features. She seemed to have passed 
suddenly from the brink of girlhood into 
the deeper waters of womanhood, and he 
guessed at the surging heart within her. 

‘*T’ll do what I should,’’ he said 
rapidly, and their eyes still at interplay. 

‘* And that ?’’ breathlessly. 

‘** | take pride in my work as a doctor. 
Enough; come and he turned to 
lead the way. But she stood still. 

“You will not let him—die ?’’ 

He took her hand. It was unrespon- 
sive, nerveless as clay. Perhaps her 
heart had suddenly stopped, hanging on 
his answer. What amazed him was the 
searching swiftness of her words, and 
the level steadiness of her look. 

His eyes brooded upon her as_ he 
replied : 
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** You think horribly. If his life is to 
be saved, I’ll save it. No more of this: 
come.’’ His tone finished on a key of 
severity. 

What happened in the interval of 
reaching Guy’s Hospital, or the blank 
sickening minutes while she sat, stifled 
in mind, in a nurse’s room whither Lyn- 
ton consigned her, and no one came to 
her, will never sort itself clearly on the 
screen of events that afternoon for 
Norah Cavendish. 

One thing, however, depicted itself 
against the shadowy background. A 
nurse came to her in the lonely little room 
and told her that Dr. Lynton was being 
congratulated. 

‘“Will he come to me?”’ 
throbbed, eagerly wistful. 

The nurse said she did not know, and 
handed her an envelope, torn and dirty. 

Norah took it. It contained the miss- 
ing portion of Jim Edward’s letter. It 
had been picked up, the nurse believed, 
after the accident ; and she added further 
that the patient, in a flickering moment 
of semi-consciousness, wished some lady 
in a brown costume not to wait for him 
in Fountain Court. The nurse’s eye 
took corroboration of Norah’s dress. But 
Norah was oblivious of the glance run- 
ning over her in detail. She was 
reading : 


Norah 


‘* Dear Miss Cavendish,—Forgive me 
for the pain I fear I am about to give 
you. Things with me at the office have 
gone crooked. I am _ short in cash 
accounts. There is no way out of it 
except Canada or suicide, and as I must 
lose you I don’t much care which alter- 
native I take. But I hope we shall meet 
to-night as usual. Till then, yours, 
Jim. P.S.—The ring I have not bought, 
in case you change your mind now I have 
made a clean breast of things.—J.”’ 

This brief epistle sealed the chapter. 
Fate was boxing her on both ears. Norah 
could gather just sufficient breath to say : 

‘* Please ask Dr. Lynton what I am 
to do?’”’ 


The nurse went away noiselessly, with- 
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out a word. Norah was glad of her 
departure: her strength had oozed all 
out of her limbs; she dropped limp into 
a chair, stupefied, swooning. 

Presently she knew, for her eyelids had 
fallen, that some one was saying to her 
in an underbreath: ‘‘ It is over. I have 
succeeded. He will recover.’’ 

** He lives ?’’ her lips formed, and her 
closed eyes tremulous. 

‘*To marry you some day soon, I 
hope,”’ cheerily from Lynton. 

Norah signalled feebly with the torn 
letter. He took it. She thought he must 
have scanned it quickly, for almost 
instantly she could hear him tearing it 
into little bits. Then came the words : 

‘It’s unfair to take advantage, but 
the fellow deserves no consideration. 
Tell me, Norry, am I forgiven yet ?”’ 

She laid her hand, shut, against her 
breast. ‘‘ Not now! Oh, not now! See 
me home—I feel so weak, so foolish.’’ 

‘** Impossible ; I am on duty.” 

She raised tear-shining eyes to his 
face. They bore a pitiably contrite 
expression, and he stooped to kiss them. 

‘* I told you before, Norry, your beauty 
is so unscrupulous that nobody can resist 
it.’’. 

There was an aggressive ‘‘ hem!”’ at 
the door. Dick Lynton spun round on his 
heel. It was nurse with tea. Would the 
young lady have a cup? 

Of course she would have a cup, said 
the doctor, in an extraordinary accession 
of jovial spirits, pinching the nurse’s ear, 
for she was defenceless, both hands 
occupied with her tray. 

** But I should introduce vou,”’ he said 
brightly, and did so; only, that when he 
made a formal gesture with his hands in 
presenting the two girls to each other, 
he looked proudly to Norah, adding : 

** Who has just consented to become 
engaged. Am I forgiven for that ?’’ 

She took his extended hands, and 
allowed herself to be drawn towards him. 
And in his folded arms, all the agony and 
bitterness of that day was shut out for 
ever.. In each other’s heart, they had! 
found the keys of heaven. 






HORSE TALES: 


THE REMINISCENCES OF A FAMOUS LONDON 
HORSE-DEALER. 


By GEORGE COX. 


CHAPTER V. 


MONGST my clients was a very rich 

banker, of the order of Quakers. 

He was a tremendous swell, kept a 
number of horses, and was passionately 
fond of buying and selling them. He 
kept a very large establishment, which 
was most beautifully and extravagantly 
kept up; in fact, no man at that time 
had a larger or better stud. He was a 
very religious man as all Quakers are, 
but still his principles were somewhat 
elastic where his favourite hobby was 
concerned. 

At the time I am speaking of, he had 
a magnificent place near Barnes, and one 
day he called on me and said : 

‘*T wish you would come down to my 
place to-morrow morning before I leave 
for Town’’ (for he was always at the 
bank by ten), ‘‘ as I want to show you a 
horse I desire to sell and I should like 
you to buy him from me.’’ 

I drove down the next morning to 
Barnes to see the horse, which his head 
man showed me and which his master 
wished to dispose of. 

The horse was of no earthly use to 
me. In a few minutes out the 
banker and said: 


came 


** Well, have you seen my horse ?”’ 
** Yes,’’ I replied, ‘‘ but I don’t care 


for him.’ 
brute. 

‘** Well now, look here,’ said the 
banker, ‘‘ I have a friend who stayed at 
my house last night, and he wants to buy 
a horse. If you don’t mind waiting I'll 
bring him out after breakfast and say it 
is a horse that you have brought down to 
show me, and you must sell him for me, 
asking him £150. Of course I shall do 
all I can to help the bargain.”’ 

I replied that I didn’t much like the 
commission, as I thought I somewhat 


The fact was he was a terrible 


jeopardised my reputation by recom- 
mending such an animal. 

‘* Never mind,’’ said he, ‘‘ 1 do a lot 
of business with you, so in this case you 
must oblige me.”’ 

At this moment I heard a bell ring, 
whereupon the banker remarked : 

‘** Oh! you must please excuse me, Mr. 
Cox, for a few minutes, as the bell is 
ringing for prayers.’’ 

The matutinal devotions over, the 
banker and his friend came to the stables 
and—I succeeded in selling the animal to 
the satisfaction of my not over-scrupu- 
lous customer. 

Talking of Quakers, I remember when 
I was a boy and anxious to be specially 
polite to every one who came to Stamford 
Street, that upon a certain occasion, one 
of the first bankers in London, in fact the 
head partner in Grubham, of Gurney’s, 
happened to call, and in my over-zeal, I 
said, ‘‘ I beg your pardon, Sir, but your 
coat collar is turned up.’’ I was not 
aware that all Quakers had their coat 
collars arranged in this way. He only 
laughed and said, ‘‘ All right, my boy, 
it’s cut that way to keep the draught 
out.”’ 

Another very amusing incident in which 
a very nervous old gentleman takes a 
prominent part, is, I think, worth record- 
ing. 

Amongst my clients was an old General 
with whom I had done business for a 
great many years, and although he kept 
a number of horses, he was perhaps the 
most nervous man, where riding them 
was concerned, that I ever came across. 
His military duties consisted, if | remem- 
ber rightly, in having to pass about ten 
days every autumn with the Militia, and 
for this duty he kept a charger that 
had been in his possession from time 
immemorial. 

He came to me one day in the greatest 


+ 
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tribulation and said he was in terrible 
trouble and difficulty, in fact, so great 
that he thought he should be compelled 
to give up his military duties. \ 

Upon inquiry as to the cause of his 
trouble, he replied : 

‘* My poor charger, ‘ Gentle Johnny,’ 
has been suddenly called to his rest and 
gone over to join the great majority of 
departed horses.’’ 

I hastened to assure him that although 
he had lost his faithful war horse, | 
should undoubtedly be able to repl 
him by one equally good and fireproof. 
But to this assurance he only turned a 
deaf ear, saying : ‘‘ Nomoney would ever 
replace an animal so truly reliable.’’ 
However, I gave him all the comfort 1 
could, and promised to use my _ best 
endeavours to fill the vacant stall and 
enable His Majesty’s Government to 
retain the services of so gallant a 
warrior. ; 

It so happened that by greatest chance 
I came across a very good-looking and 
well-preserved old horse that had just 
received his pension from the police force 
through the expiration of his time of 
service, and was to be disposed of to 
the first customer. 


Need I say it was the very animal that 
I wanted for my General. 

Having secured this old Government 
official, I at once communicated with the 


General, who came to see him imme- 
diately. I showed him the horse and 
assured him that the animal’s antecedents 
wartanted my recommending him in the 
highest possible way. 

Upon seeing the animal, who in point 
of temper was. as quiet and inoffensive 
as a stuffed rabbit, and had gone through 
every possible trial, crowd and disturb- 
ance, the General at once remarked : 

“*It is a beautiful looking horse, but 
I am sure that he has a wicked and 
dangerous eye.”’ 

I hastened to re-assure him on this 
point and said that no more peace-loving 
or better disposed animal could be found 
in the three kingdoms. Still the General 
expressed serious doubt on these points 
and said that if he purchased the horse 
through my strong recommendation, he 
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would be compelled to send him to be 
broken for two years before he could ride 
him with troops, whereas the unfortunate 
animal was a past-master in all military 
education, 

The horse, in due course, was sent to 
the General’s stables and christened 
‘* Blue Beard ’’ on account of his wicked’ 
and roving eye. 

In order to commence his training, a 
pistol loaded with blank cartridges was 
always kept behind the horse, and when- 
ever a stableman or visitor passed him, 
it was his bounden duty to fire at the 
unfortunate animal in order to accustom 
him to firearms; but needless to say he 
took no more notice of it than if he had 
been a dead donkey. 

About twelve months after this, when 
every part of this unfortunate animal’s 
body had been fired at hundreds of times 
and a special rough rider had been 
engaged still further to complete his edu- 
cation, the General was called upon to 
form one of the staff to take part in a 
very grand review held in honour of a 
foreign potentate then visiting England 

The review took place about thirty 
miles from the General’s establishment, 
and in order to make sure that Blue 
Beard should be dispossessed of all gay 
and frivclous intention, it was ordered’ 
that, for a week before the review, his 
three daily feeds should be reduced to 
two, and that he should be taken by road’ 
during the night preceding the review 
to the appointed spot. It appears that 
the staff had to take their position on the 
top of a very high eminence, and when 
the horse reached it he was so weak and’ 
desponding that it was with difficulty he 
arrived at the summit. 

The General was almost in a state of 
collapse with fear, and said to his com- 
rades on the staff : 

‘* 1] must ask you to allow me to let 
my servant stand in front of my horse and’ 
hold him when the cannon goes off from 
here, as I am riding an almost unbroken 
horse of a highly nervous disposition, 
and I don’t know how he will stand it.”’ 

Of course this privilege was accorded’ 
and the faithful old stud groom stood ins 
front of the horse’s head. 
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Poor old Blue Beard felt much more 
depressed and infinitely weaker than his 
master, and it was just as much as he 
could do, what with shortness of diet and 
the long night walk, to support the heavy 
accoutrements and liberal proportions of 
the General. 

At last all was ready and the signal 
given for the first cannon to be fired. 

The old stud groom clutched the bridle, 
the General clutched the mane, off went 
the cannon and 
down went 
Blue Beard on 
to the front 
of his nose, 
the General 
taking a fly- 
ing leap over 
his head, anc}, wi 
landing in al "i 
sitting posi- 
tion in front , 
of the cannon. 
It was simply 
the vibration 
of the air 
when the can- 
non went off 
that was too 
strong for 
poor Blue 
Beard to stand 
against, and 
down he went. 

‘“*Ah! just 
what I ex- 
pected,’’ said 
the General. 
“Did you 
ever see such 
a mad plunge 
as the vicious 
creature 
gave? It’s 
killed !”’ 

From that day the General sent in his 
papers, and the game of war and all 
attending it was renounced for ever. 

It is perhaps not generally known that, 
whereas the English horse will, if 
viciously disposed, kick you when you 
approach him in his stall, many foreign 
horses, instead of resorting to this 
expedient as a proof of their displeasure, 
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God’s mercy I was not 


LANDED IN FRONT OF THE CANNON. 
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simply and methodically hug and squeeze 
the very life out of you. 

I remember, one day, having a horse in 
my stud in Stamford Street that was 
possessed of this peculiar manner of 
showing resentment. 

I had been warned myself against 
going up to him in his stall, as he was 
apt to practise this little peculiarity in 
order, doubtless, to keep his hand in for 
@ suitable occasion when opportunity 
~ offered. 

It happened 
that one day 
about lunch 
time, a gentle- 
man about 
four ten 
inches high 
and large 
round an 
average water 
butt, called 
upon me and 
said he wanted 
a harness 
horse of a par- 
ticular size. 

At the hour 
named half the 
men engaged 
in the stables 
had gone to 
their dinner, 
and in walking 
through the 
stables Il 
‘pointed out 
this particular 
horse as likely 

“-to suit the 

requireme nts 
of the gentle- 
man in ques- 


feet 


as 


as 


\ FLYING LEAP AND 


tion. 


He remarked upon seeing the animal 
that he thought he was taller than he 
required. 

. 
looks, as the stalls are all built up much 
higher than where we are standing, so 
that the appearance of the horse’s height 


said I, ‘‘ he is not as tall as he 


is somewhat deceptive. If you will walk 
up and stand beside him you will find 
that he is no higher than I tell you.’’ 
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I walked up to the side of the horse 
in his stall and my friend followed. 
I entirely forgot for the moment the 
warning I had so frequently had as to 
the peculiar practice of the animal in 
question. 

No sooner had we placed ourselves by 
the side of the beast than the truth 
dawned upon me, as I saw the horse 
gradually fixing his feet against the oppo- 
site side of the stall and bringing the 
weight of his body upon us. 

Self preservation is the first law of 
nature, and into the manger I quickly 
transferred myself, whilst my corpulent 
client, in ignorance of what was in store 
for him, was giving the animal gentle 
pats and telling him to keep away. He 
might just as well have winked at thun- 
der, for gently but surely the mountain 
was falling upon him, and at last it came. 

It was a treat this horse had evidently 
not enjoyed for years, and the old oak 
posts of the stall fairly groaned with the 
strain. 

I shouted and yelled for assistance, but 
when help arrived it was too late, as all 
the squeezing that could be done had 
been got out of this poor old gentleman. 

All I saw were the eyes of the poor 
man protruding from their sockets, his 
mouth open, tongue out, hair standing 
on end, and not a sound of a voice left in 
him. 

After a time he was rescued from his 
perilous position, and when sufficiently 
recovered he appeared a somewhat tall, 
thin man, his trousers half way up his 
legs. He marched out of the yard with 
giant strides without uttering a word. 

I never saw him before or since, and I 
should doubt whether any of his former 
friends knew him again after that fond 
embrace. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was always my father’s custom in 
years gone by to send hampers every 
Christmas, containing a few delicacies 
of the season, as a matter of business, to 
the heads of certain firms, And to super- 
intend the arrangement of these gifts was 


one of his special delights. To assist 
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him in this arrangement he used to enlist 
the service of his old valet and factotum, 
who could boast of only one eye. Into 
each hamper, in addition to turkey, ham, 
and such like, he added one bottle of 
very choice old brandy, upon the age 
and quality of which he prided himself 
immensely. In the store cupboard in 
which this choice old vintage was kept 
there was also stored, and in precisely 
the same kind of bottles, a very powerful 
medical concoction termed ‘“‘ gripe drink 
for horses,’’ which had to be strongly 
diluted before being given. I neec not 
say these bottles were not labelled. By 
mistake the one-eyed servitor placed 
into each hamper a bottle of this equine 
comfort, instead of the old brandy as in- 
tended. These hampers were all duly 
despatched on Christmas Eve. 

On the following day, as we were 
just sitting down to our Christmas 
dinner, a double knock announced the 
arrival of one of the recipients of my 
father’s annual bounty. 

When the name was announced the 
old gentleman immediately concluded 
that the hamver which his old friend 
always relied on had not been delivered, 
and at once proceeded to unpbraid his 
unfortunate factotum. ‘On going to see 
what was the matter he was perfectly 
horrified at the ghastly face and terror- 
stricken countenance of his unexpected 
visitor, who in a voice choked with emo- 
tion said: ‘‘ Do pray tell me what you 
have sent in that hamper. All my 
friends who partook of a glass of the old 
brandy after our midday dinner fell 
rolling on to the floor one after the other 
in most frightful agony, and the doctor 
who was instantly summoned imagined 
they must have taken poison, and I have 
rushed off in a cab to know if you can 
give any clue to the mystery.’’ 

The mistake was discovered and ex- 
plained, but whilst this was in progress 
another knock came at the door, and 
under precisely the same circumstances 
the recipient of my father’s Christmas 
cheer related the terrible experiences of 
his guests. 

All ended happily, however, and no 
fatal consequences ensued. 
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All those who have any knowledge of 
London during the last forty years still 
remember old Bob Percival, than whom 
there was no better fellow, better coach- 
man, or racy man more dearly devoted 
to a practical lark. The very best cigars 
that money could buy and the best brand 


AS THE TRAIN MOVED OUT OF THE STATION, 
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Bob Percival was for many years a 
clerk in the Bank of England, and it was 
only after banking hours that he was 
able to indulge in his favourite horsey 
inclinations. 

He was a great man for trotters and 
was considered at one time the best 


a 


FROM THE 


C\RRIAGE CAME SCREAMS AND MANY VOICES SHOUTING 
‘* 4 SERPENT! A SERPENT !”’ 


of champagne in the market were always 


to be found at South Eaton Place. We 
were great friends and I will do my best 
to tell you a few amusing incidents that 
come to my mind in which I was more or 
less concerned. 


driver of a trotter in England. It was 
while driving ‘‘ Confidence ’’ in his great 
match against time on Tooting Common 
that the wheel of the trotting waggon 
came off, nearly killing Percival and so 
frightening the horse, who was naturally 
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nervous, that he was not caught for 
hours afterwards. When Bob 
left the Bank of England with a pension 
he went in regularly for dealing and 
settled in South Eaton Place. A curious 
thing happened with regard to his pen- 
sion. He was fairly well off himself, so 
he gave this pension to his two old 
maiden sisters to augment their some- 
what slender income. A few years after 
some one stole a cheque from Percival’s 
cheque book, forged his name for £15, 
and the bank paid it. Of course, prose- 
cution followed. It seems that after 
Percival left the Bank he entrusted the 
‘*Old Lady of Threadneedle Street ”’ 
with his account, and when all this came 
out and the Governors saw that he had 
a fairly fat balance they stopped the 
pension, which apparently was only a 
voluntary gift on their part, and said he 
did not need it—rather hard on poor old 
Bob. I daresay he thought he was 
doing them a good turn. 

I remember one day going with him 
down to Benton’s at Earith, a locality 
specially famed for its eels, and of which 
delicacy poor Bob was particularly fond. 


some 


Before leaving, after doing our business 
and having been well lunched by our 


host, our friend Percival begged that 
some eels might be procured for him to 
take back to Town. These were easily 
obtained, and away we started from 
Earith by the local line to wait at Cam- 
bridge for the express. 

As we were going along, Percival 
seized upon the idea of taking one of the 
eels out of the bag and putting it into 
some one’s pocket on the Cambridge 
platform, if he could find convenient 
opportunity. 

He held the eel in his hand under the 
pressure of the knuckle of his thumb, 
and hid it under his coat. We walked 
about for a long time on the platform, 
but unfortunately every suitable victim 
had only inside pockets, and consequently 
the pleasure of locating the eel in a 
comfortable test seemed doomed to 
disappointment. However, ‘‘ everything 
comes to him who waits,”’ and presently 
a very great swell, evidently one of the 
Dons from the Colleges, appeared upon 
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the scene, and ofiered every facility for 
the carrying out of the desired feat. A 
tall, gentlemanly man with gold pince- 
nez, a large loose poncho with outside 
pockets, white gloves, and a confiding 
manner, stimulated the spirit of tempta- 
tion beyond the power of control. 
‘*Now go to him directly,’’ said Per- 
cival, ‘‘ and ask him if he knows what 
time the express is due, and whilst you 
are talking to him I'll slip the eel into 
his pocket.’’ 

My sense of propriety offered the most 
serious opposition to this proposal, and 
it was only when I was. fairly cornered 
and had no means of escape that I 
approached this patrician cleric with 
the enquiry, upon which he most politely 
went to the time table board to ascertain 
if possible the information I required. 
Having so far as he could supplied it, 
and before I had time to express my 
obligation, Percival had safely located 
the eel into the utmost depth of his 
poncho pocket. 

I was very much alarmed and told 
Percival I would not be seen with him at 
all, and strolled off in an opposite direc- 
tion. Our friend the Don, who remained 
on the platform waiting for his train, 
was altogether insensible of the frantic 
kicks of the eel, which was dancing and 
kicking in his pocket. 

Presently the train came in by which 
he was proceeding, our train not being 
due till a few minutes afterwards. We 
saw him enter a carriage in which were 
three or four ladies. We saw him divest 
himself of his white kid gloves, and as 
the train was going out of the station, 
we could see him put them in his pocket, 
when yells loud enough to lift the roof 
of the carriage, and screams from the 
ladies, and the indistinct confusion of 
voices shouting ‘‘A serpent! A _ ser- 
pent !’’ told us that all poor old Percival 
desired had come to pass. 

Talking of Percival reminds me of a 
very amusing practical joke that he 
perpetrated upon a most innocent and 
confiding old gentleman. 

Amongst his many friends and daily 
callers was an old fellow named Maquin, 
respectable in appearance, limited in 
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wealth, a bachelor by. description, and 
an admirer of the ladies. During one of 
his visits to the old yard in South Eaton 
Place, he was introduced by Percival to 
a widow lady of uncertain age and 
robust proportions, who enjoyed a cer- 
tain competency acquired by her late 
husband who, as landlord for many 
years of the ‘* Black Boy and Stomach 
Ache,’’ and owing to the liberal patron- 
age of a.thirsty neighbourhood, was 
enabled to retire with a comfortable 
little fortune. I may say this lady had 
no intention or whatever to 
chance double harness again,. having 
two large marriageable daughters who 
were difficult to: dispose of, and a com- 
fortable home so long as she continued 
to mourn the dear departed. 

A- few days after this introduction, 
Percival said to Maquin: ‘* Well, what 
did you think of Mrs. A. the other 
evening? Don’t you think she’s a very 
fine woman?’ 

Te 


terms. 


desire 


replied Maquin in measured 
‘I regard her as a very noble 
creature.” 

“TI ask said Percival, 
‘** because she has fallen desperately in 
love with you, and has been to me twice 
since you saw her to find out all she 
could about you. Now it would be a 
brilliant thing for you, old man, if you 
could only arrange matters, because she 
has a nice little bit of money and a very 
good old house. Of course, having your 
interest at heart, I have been obliged to 
exaggerate and embellish your position 
a little, and told her you are a hunting 
gentleman and kept your horses at :ny 
place. I told her what a dashing and 
daring rider you are, and what a pity 1 
seemed that a man of your age, position 
and good company, should remain a 
bachelor. If you will only do what I tell 
you I'll bet you £100 to £5 that you 
will bring it off. In order to prove to her 
that all I have said is correct, I pro- 
pose that you should one morning pass 
her house as though on your way to the 
station with your hunter, and with all 
the manner of a bold horseman in your 
get-up and general appearance. Already 
she looks upon you as her hero, and if 


D 
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she can see you suitably equipped and 
on your way to the chase your chance 
will be increased a hundredfold.”’ 

Now poor Maquin was not a horse- 
man; in fact, he had special fear and 
objection to anything connected with 
horses, hunting or hounds. Well, under 
the circumstances, and as there was no 
special risk in the manner that Percival 
suggested it should be carried out, and 
moreover feeling that ‘‘ faint heart ne’er 
won fair lady,’’ he agreed to the pro- 
gramme proposed. To make our hero 
look more sporting, it was decided that 
Maquin should be mounted on a white 
horse, which is so much more in char- 
acter with a scarlet coat than any other 
colour. Now Percival had not a white 
horse, so he borrowed the brake horse 
of his neighbour Bramley, as he hap- 
pened to be of the desired colour. As 
regards Maquin, he_ possessed, of 
course, no hunting or riding requisites. 

Percival had an old red coat that in 
former years had seen excessive wear, 
and although two sizes too large for 
Maquin, he managed to fix him up. 


Percival’s hunting cap, which was 


almost large enough to extinuish poor 
little Maquin, was stuffed with hay to 


prevent it falling off. A large white 
towel was tied round his neck, and what 
in those days were called ‘‘ antigro- 
pelos,’’ or spring leggings, were fixed 
outside his trousers. Long spurs were 
buckled over his shoes, and _ white 
worsted gloves, several sizes too large, 
completed the costume. 

The momentous morning arrived, and 

poor Maquin, after about three brandies 
and half-a-dozen Burton ales, was lifted 
on his steed and told to parade two or 
three times in front of the charmer’s 
house, who, Percival assured him, had 
been secretly informed he was to pass at 
a certain hour. 
‘*Of course,’’ Percival told him, 
after giving the lady every opportunity 
of seeing him he must ride away and 
not return till evening, as it would not, 
of course, do for him to be seen in the 
neighbourhood. ’’ 

** Where can I go? 

‘* That does not 


se 


** said Maquin. 
matter,’’ said Per- 
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cival. ‘* Ride anywhere, to Richmond— 
anywhere you like, only you must get 
smothered in mud and look as though 
you have been hunting, and don’t return 
till dusk.”’ 

I may remark here that Maquin had 
so far made up his mind for a successful 
issue to this sporting wooing that he had 
actually decided upon the colour of the 
dress his bride should wear, which was 
to be ruby velvet with plain white collar 
and cuffs, and a large brooch, the size 
of a saucer with his 
worn under the collar, 
shoes. 


own 
and 


portrait 
lavender 


About five in the evening Maquin 
returned smothered in mud; in fact he 
had fallen off during the day and was 
attended by a large following of small 
and somewhat insolent boys. 

** Now,”’ said Percival, ‘‘ all you have 
to do is to come in and just have one 
glass of brandy and water, and in your 
hunting clothes and freshly returned 
from the dangers and daring of the chase, 
you must go at once to Mrs. A.’’ 

I must here remark she lived close to 
Percival’s in South Eaton Place. 

“* Tell her that she has been first and 
foremost in your mind during the long 
and arduous chase, and that your soul 
is so athirst for her reply to your appeal, 
that you have come straight to her to 
offer your heart and protection.’’ 

Of course, to walk through the streets, 
although it was only a very short dis- 
tance, was out of the question, as he 
might possibly have called forth further 
congratulations from some of the young 
gentlemen who were still waiting for 
him outside. So enveloped in Percival’s 
mackintosh, which was much too long 
for him, and which he had to hold up as 
a lady does her skirts when walking 
across the streets, he started on this 
mission to his chosen. 

Arrived at the lady’s residence he 
knocked at the door, and when answered 
enquired if the lady was in. The ser- 
vant replied in the affirmative, asking 
him into the hall. He was later shown 
into the drawing-room, and after light- 
ing the gas, the servant asked whom she 
should announce. 
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‘* You will simply say Maquin,’’ he 
replied. 

He was not kept long waiting when 
one of the daughters entered the room 
to enquire his business. 

He said, ‘‘ It is your mother, dear, 
I wish to see,’’ and thinking by his 
appearance that he was either mad or a 
burglar, she commenced screaming, 
with the result that her mother rushed 
into the room. Of course, she never 
recognised poor Maquin as the gentle- 
man she had only seen once and for a 
few minutes at Percival’s introduction, 
and immediately told her servant to 
fetch the police. 

The station happened to be next door 
but one, and poor Maquin was hastened 
into a cell charged with being a sus- 
pected person, and Bob Percival was 
sent for to come and bail him out. I 
need not say, of course, that poor Mrs. 
A. was in ignorance of all this, and that 
her admiration for Maquin was a flight 
of imagination on poor Percival’s part. 

Poor old Bob Percival was a most 
liberal host and nothing in the world 
afforded him such pleasure as a practice 
that he used to call ‘‘ getting his guests 
off their legs,’’ and there was one visitor, 
Binks by name, uvon whom he had tried 
this want of balance feat very many 
times, but without success. 

Now it so happened that Binks and he 
together had carried to a successful issue 
a rather profitable transaction, and at 
ten o’clock on the morning of a certain 
day Binks called himself in South Eaton 
Place to complete the deal. Of course, 
with a long day before him, the promise 
of much enjoyment presented itself to 
Percival, and he immediately commenced 
operations. What they consumed I 
should be afraid to say, but brandy, 
Burton, port wine, and Old Tom chased 
each other with great activity and regu- 
larity until six o’clock in the evening. 
And it was not until that hour, so poor 
Percival told me, that Binks turned the 
corner, and he, having been obliged to 
accompany him during the day and 
cheer him on, was in a similar condition 
himself. However, the corner once 


turned, they were both by nine o’clock 





in about as advanced 
a stage as they could 
possibly desire. 

Now those who 
know South Eaton 
Place will remember | 


the steep and dan- 
gerous stone stairs 
which open directly 
from the dining- 
room door, and as so 
many of his friends, 
when leaving late at 
night, were a_ little 
uncertain in_ their 
gait and balance, he 
had invented what he 
termed a harness. to 
put on them. ‘This 
consisted of a rope 
that passed under the 
arms and round the 
back, with two long 
rope lines attached. 
This harness. was, 
when occasion re- 
quired, fitted on to 
the departing visitor, 
and with his faithful 
handmaiden holding 
one rope and he the 
other, the departing 
guest’s safety was 
assured, and he pro- 
ceeded down the 
steps. 

Well, on the evening in question 
Percival’s maid happened to be out, so 
he harnessed Binks himelf, and then let 
him go down the steps, himself taking 
control of the guiding ropes. Half way 
down poor Binks val a peck, with the 
result that Percival, who had the ropes 
twisted round his wrists, flew clean over 
Bink’s head, and a most terrible acci- 
dent it was. 

I remember being sent for immediately 
and seeing them both lying in Percival’s 
large bed, with their heads bandaged 
and in the most terrible condition. Poor 
Binks was unconscious, but Percival, 
who had somewhat recovered, began 
winking at me and poking his thumb at 
him, 
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THE PRINCE WAS DELIGHTED WITH THE 
HORSE'S PERFORMANCE. 


1 don’t think Binks ever quite re- 
covered the shock, and it was days 
before he was able to leave the bed. 

Percival was a great man for trotters 
and sold some for enormous prices. I 
remember he had a black horse once, 
with no pretension to be .a flyer, and 
which he disposed of most advan- 
tageously through having beaten the 
record. 

An Indian Prince came one day and 
wanted a trotter, preferring, if anything, 
that it should be a black one. 

The animal I have mentioned was pro- 
duced for inspection and proved, ,so far 
as appearance went, all that could be 
desired. The Prince then wished to time 
him between two mile-stones. This was 
arranged and I went to see the trial 
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which, if I remember, was on the Bal- 
ham Road, in those days a quiet and 
charming outlet of London. 

The Prince rode with Percival in the 
buggy and held the stop watch. The 
horse was supposed to do a mile in three 
minutes, a pace considered in those days 
quite exceptional. They were to have a 
flying start, of course, and to the amaze- 
ment of the Prince, but I won’t say of 
Bob Percival, the distance between the 
two stones took only. two minutes and 
forty seconds. 

The performance was quite pheno- 
menal. The. Prince was delighted and 
the horse took his departure for India, 
but strang to say, the stones to mark the 
distance on the selected road are placed 
only half a mile apart, hence the un- 
beaten record. 

The late Sir Thomas White was a 
great friend of Percival’s, and he used 
very often to go and dine with him at 
South Eaton Place, even during the time 
he was Lord Mayor of London. When- 
ever this honour was conferred, and I 
dined with him. on many occasions, 
Percival used to have carpet laid down 
from the street right down fhe yard, and 
a brass band located in the coach-house. 
A man used to be posted in the street to 
watch the approach of his lordship, and 
directly the carriage was in sight the 
band struck up ‘‘ See the conquering 
Hero comes.”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


I USED years ago to buy a great many 
horses in the West of England—princi- 
pally from, or through, Tom Calder, of 
Worcester, than. whom there was no 
better judge—and certainly some of the 
best horses I ever possessed came from 
that part of the country. Tom Calder 
was quite a character in his way, very 
short, round as one of his native apples, 
and spoke with about the broadest lisp 
you ever heard. He was a curious com- 
bination and, as showing that the much 
maligned horse-dealer possesses occa- 
sionally some of those finer feelings that 
many imagine belong exclusively to a 
higher social grade, I may remark he was 
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passionately fond of music, sacred for 
preference, and would go any distance 
to hear a really fine oratorio. 1 am intro- 
ducing his name in my book as he was 
one of the best known men in the West, 
and a rather amusing occurrence which 
took place in his company is, I think, 
worth recording. I was buying some 
horses from him one day, when he told 
me that he was very anxious I should go 
with him into Wales, where he had the 
refusal of a dozen of the most beautiful 
horses it was possible to find. They 
belonged to a gentleman, a very rich man 
who owned a large property, and by 
whom these horses were bred; and until 
now they had never been offered for 
sale : but as Calder was a man, as I have 
said, of great influence and well known, 
the first offer was given to him, Unfor- 
tunately, however, the owner was a dan- 
gerous lunatic, and although at times 
quite rational, he would occasionally 
break out into the most furious and 
violent passion with the special mania of 
desiring to mutilate and murder any one 
he came across ; for this reason a power- 
ful attendant always accompanied him, 
and he seldom, if ever, went beyond the 
park gates. Now Calder was a particu- 
larly nervous man and possibly the fact 
that he desired a little support in case of 
emergency was the reason he invited me 
to accompany him. At all events, he 
didn’t tell me about the peculiarity of the 
gentleman we were going to see till we 
were half way on our long midnight jour- 
ney. I am free to confess that I felt 
exceedingly uncomfortable and devoutly 
wished I had been more fully informed 
before starting, for under the special cir- 
cumstances I am bound to admit I had 
no desire to emulate the spirit of the lion- 
tamer. Well, we arrived at the end of 
our railway journey about six in the 
morning and then had ten miles to drive, 
so after a wash up and a good breakfast 
off we started on our journey. We had 
only gone about half-way when Calder 
remarked to our coachman that we 
should want to catch the four o'clock 
train back in the afternoon, but imagine 
our horror and surprise when he said he 
certainly could not wajt for us; we must 
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get the people where we were going to 
send us back, as he had to return to drive 
a funeral job. Now this remark under 
ordinary circumstances would have 
passed unnoticed, but considering that 
both our nerves were somewhat unduly 
strung it certainly conveyed rather an 
ominous and mournful impression, and 
might be the suggestion of an 
tunate omen. 


unfor- 
However, we arrived at 
last at the park gates and drove down 


darkest and most weird avenue of 
. 
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THE LUNATIC GAVE HIM AN UNEXPECTED 
WHACK ON THE BACK. 


enormous trees 1 ever remember to have 
seen. Calder again endeavoured to per- 
»suade the man to remain and take us 
back, feeling possibly that with his depar- 
ture our bridges would be burnt and our 
hasty retreat in case of emergency cut 
off. Still he declined, and when enquiry 
was made as to how much we were in 
his debt, be replied: ‘‘ That’s all right. 
Pay the missus when you get back. I 
wouldn’t wait here five minutes for ten 
times the fare. Good morning, master, 
and good luck to you.’’ And with this 
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he turned round, whipped up his horse 
and was gone. 1 remember poor old 
Calder taking off his hat, wiping his fore- 
head and saying most plaintively : ‘‘ Oh, 
my Lord, I wish we hadn't come.’’ The 
situation was so ludicrous that although 
1 was very far from comfortable myself 
1 could not help saying: ** Here he is, 
Tom,”’ and to have seen poor old Calder 
jump would have made a cat laugh. We 
entered the old-fashioned stableyard, an 
immense place with room I should say 


7 


Sapen 


for a hundred horses, for the lunatic /had 
‘been at one time.a great 


breeder and 
horseman; and after taking a glance 
behind every conceivable object where 
any one could possibly have been hidden 
we at last found the old stud groom and 
asked him to let us see the horses as our 
time was short. 

‘* Gawd bless you, sir, | no more dare 
let you into the stables till the master 
comes than I durst go into the house 
and see him, but I'll send word you’re 
here, and he won’t be long. I hear as 
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how he ain’t very well this morning, 
which makes him a bit late ; and just one 
word, sir—you’ll excuse me I know—but 
if you don’t happen to be acquainted with 
the master, please don’t contradict him 
in nothing. Always say as he says—you 
know what I mean, sir—better to keep 
things all quiet and right when we can. 
Excuse me, sir, won’t you ?’’ 

I think if poor old Calder had been 
waiting to hear the verdict of the 
‘* twelve good men and true ’’ ina matter 
where his liberty was at stake, he could 
not have looked more anxious and miser- 
able than he did whilst waiting for our 
eccentric friend. However, at last he 
made his appearance, accompanied by 
his attendant. I shall never forget him, 
for without exception he was one of the 
handsomest men I ever saw in my life, 
about six feet two in height, and broad 
in proportion, But you had only to look 
at his eyes and the terrible - affliction 
proclaimed itself at once. I have often 
thought of him since, and a feeling of 
sadness has accompanied the remem- 
brance, for in his case, as in so many 
others in this world, the inevitable 
‘* might have been’’ so truly applied. 
Well, on he came with long and rapid 
strides, about a dozen yards in front of 
the attendant, and when he reached us, 
he took Calder by the hand and without 
saying a word glared wildly at him for 
some seconds, Calder feeling, as he 
afterwards told me, something like a 
mouse would feel when a big tom cat put 
his paw on him for the first time. 

‘* We have met before, Mr. Calder,”’ 
said our friend in a particularly loud 
voice, still grasping his hand. 

** Yeth, thir,’’ said Calder, ‘‘ I have 
had that pleathure many times, thir.’’ 
Though, as a matter of fact, he had 
never seen him in his life before. 

It was now “‘ open sesame ”’ with the 
stable door, and in we walked to see the 
animals we had risked so much to secure, 
but imagine our feelings when we dis- 
covered at once there was not an animal 
amongst them of the slightest use to us. 
Of course we had to see them all out and 
go through the routine of intending pur- 
chasers, for how on earth we were to get 
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back to the station if the slightest offence 
was given to our host—who, by the way, 
informed us that lunch was ordered for 
twelve o’clock, which we were to take 
with him. Naturally we expressed our- 
selves much pleased with the horses; 
and the amount of praise meted out was 
considerably augmented by reason of the 
facial gymnastics and suggestive winks 
of the old stud groom who, hidden behind 
the stable door, was indicating to us the 
surest path of peace, and the probable 
retention of our lives. Amongst the 
horses was a certain roan cob, three 
years old, and upon this animal it was 
that our friend lavished the greater part 
of his oratory, swearing that its equal 
never had been, and never would be seen 
again, and nothing would satisfy him but 
that we should see it in single harness. 
Of course, it was no earthly use, for it 
was the most upside down, funny looking 
animal possible; still to oblige him we 
consented with many thanks for the privi- 
lege proposed. It appeared to me to have 
a terrible mouth, only half broken, and 
looked as much like knocking at the 
door as anything I ever saw. Still, we 
expressed ourselves gratified. Nothing 
would now do but that Calder should 
drive it. Poor Calder wasn’t much of a 
coachman, and was dying for what he 
called a ‘‘ livener,’’ just to settle his 
nerves, which, in all truth, had been 
sorely tried. However, into the buggy he 
climbed, and to his intense and unspeak- 
able horror our friend got in with him. 
The attendant very mildly opposed this, 
but it was of no avail. Whilst all this 
was going on, the old stud groom 
managed to get round to Calder, who, by 
the way, looked as if the rope was 
already round his neck, and said: ‘‘ For 
Gawd’s sake don’t forget what I told 
you. Don’t contradict him.’’ They had 
only gone, it appears, about three hun- 
dred yards, when our eccentric friend 
gave Calder an unexpected whack in the 
centre of his back, nearly causing that 
individual to jump clean on to the mare's 
back. And then, bursting into laughter, 
he said : ‘‘ This is what I wanted. Drive 
me to York. I am going to stay with 


the mayor, and we will all dine together 
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to-night.’’ But as York was about 200 
miles from where this suggestion was 
made it certainly looked rather a tall 
order. 

What on earth to do poor old Calder 
didn’t know; he was between the devil 
and the deep blue sea. But all of a 
sudden, the one and only chance sug- 
gested itself and Calder agreed at once 
and said he should be delighted beyond 
measure, and that nothing could give 
him greater pleasure; but as the drive 
would be a long one, and he had been 
suffering from severe bronchitis, he must 
return and get his great coat which he 
had left in the harness room. After a 
little while this was agreed to, and back 
they came. Calder almost fell out of the 
buggy, so anxious was he to touch terra 
firma, and the patient was assisted out 
by his attendant. The proposed drive 
was forgotten at once and in we went to 
lunch. 

I observed on entering the room where 
the repast was to take place, that a large 
wooden knife and fork were placed for 
our host, and that during the meal 
everything was cut up, before being 
handed, by the attendant who was always 
by his side. Before going in to lunch 
poor old Calder suggested washing our 
hands. The fact was he wanted five 
minutes in private with me to know how 
he was to get out of the difficulty of not 
buying any of the horses, as our friend 
had already decided for us and made up 
his mind we should take the whole stud. 
I suggested to him the best thing to do 
when it really came to the point was to 
agree to a certain price for the lot, and 
say that instructions should be sent as 
to where they were to be delivered, 
leaving the rest to chance and to a judi- 
cious letter which should be written him 
when we were well out of the zone of fire. 
Back we went to the dining room, and 
the first thing we heard was: ‘‘ How 
dare you, sir, keep me waiting? I wait 
for no one. Come here, sir, and sit by 
me.’’ Need I say that these words of 
encouragement in no way acted as a pick- 
me-up to Calder, who looked nervously 
at our host out of the corner of his eye 
whilst negotiating the many sumptuous 
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dishes which chased each other through 
our anxious meal. 

We had only one other little contre- 
temps during our lunch, which was when 
Calder inadvertently addressed the ser- 
vant who was waiting at table as 
** Waiter !"’ This rather excited our 
friend for the moment ; in fact, he boiled 
over, but soon simmered down again, 
and after arranging that the horses 
should be sent for within a few days, we 
took our departure. 

We were driven back to a little road- 
side station about five miles nearer than 
the one we arrived at, and where the 
express stopped to pick up passengers by 
signal. As we went along, our driver 
solved the mystery with regard to our 
coachman, whose hasty retreat he had 
observed after setting us down in the 
morning. It appears that the same man 
drove some people to the house about a 
month before, when he witnessed a very 
serious outbreak on the part of the master 
who, it seems, chased some member of 
the establishment round the grounds, 
shouting and swearing he would decapi- 
tate the lot. It so alarmed our coach- 
man that he swore he would never put 
up there again. 

Our alarms were not quite over, for on 


arriving at the little roadside station, 
Calder remained outside talking to 


our coachman, whilst I went in to see 
what time the train was due. To my 
horror I saw a raving, ramping lunatic, 
being taken to the County Asylum and 
waiting for our train. The poor crea- 
ture’s mania was to jump at, and 
strangle, any one he could get hold of. I 
never saw a more fiendish looking object. 
I thought one more shock wouldn’t do 
Calder any harm, so I went outside and 
said a gentleman desired to speak to him 
inside the booking-office. Off rushed old 
Calder, almost into the lunatic’s arms, 
who made a violent grab at him. 
Tableau! Calder was very angry with 
me and said I had very nearly brought 
about a “‘ cripus ”’ in his life. He meaat 
crisis, but that is a matter of detail. 


(To be continued.) 








THE CLUE OF THE INITIALLED 
FLOWER-HOLDER. 


A DETECTIVE STORY. 
By THE COUNT DE SOISSONS. 


CHAPTER I. 
m EAR . 
If you are not afraid to meet a 
wearied woman, come and see 
me at midnight. The tradesmen’s door 
shall be unlocked—push it and enter the 
corridor. There will be no danger of 
meeting any of the servants, as they 
have permission to go out. 
sister—whose ‘tragic’ eyes frighten 
you—being indisposed, she has been 
keeping her room since five o’clock tea. 
‘““At midnight, not 
this.”’ 


As for my 


before — burn 


The note was burned in the large fire- 
place, but that did not matter, for Sasha 
Ivanoff remembered every letter of it 
and its contents made him very happy, 
although a couple of hours ago, at the 
Princess Repnin’s reception, she had 
been so indifferent towards him. But, 
upon reflection, doubts and suspicions 
rushed to his mind. Would a woman 
who really loved act in that way? Did 
she not invite him merely to sneer at 
him ? 

He was afraid of being ridiculed. 
Perhaps it would be better not to go. 

Permit such bliss to escape? Oh, no! 
He would go, even if she summoned him 
only to ridicule him. The fact would 
remain that she had received him in her 
house, secretly! And then it would 
depend upon his readiness to take advan- 
tage of the situation, to be tender and 
passjonate in order to make her fall over 
the precipice at which she sneeyed, feel- 
ing herself strong enough to play a love 
comedy with him. 

No, he decided not to draw back, and 
looking into a mirror he smiled at his 
own thoughts, curling his blond mous- 
taches, turned up in the fashion of 
Charles I., as he is painted by Van 
Dyck. And why should not this voung 
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man of twenty-six smile and be happy? 
Is there a sagé at his age who would re- 
main indifferent or ironical, after having 
read such a significant letter, written by 
a woman whom he thought he loved 
passionately ? 

He walked feverishly up and down his 
bachelor apartments in Cremlin Street, 
mechanically touching his overcoat, 
which was thrown over a chair, while 
the clock struck. 

It was only eleven! He could not go 
yet, it would not take him more than 
twelve minutes to reach Sophievskaja 
Street, where she lived. How should he 
spend more than three-quarters of an 
hour? It seemed an _ eternity that 
divided him from the moment when he 
would be able to penetrate into that 
luxurious mansion, where, amidst heavy 
curtains, and costly furniture, in an 
atmosphere filled with heliotrope, her 
favourite perfume, his Flora lived and 
breathed. 

He was ready, he had only to fix in his 
buttonhole the little cut-glass tube, with 
his monogram on it, filled with water, 
in which he intended putting a few 
sprays of heliotrope, which she had given 
him with much reluctance, pretending" 
mockingly that he would throw it away 
before reaching home. 

Suddenly, a sharp ringing of the bell 
was heard. He had told his man not to 
admit any one, and he‘felt sure that he 
would not allow him to be disturbed. 
What! What! Somebody was coming 
up? Ah! That was too much. He 
would give him a lesson . 

He rushed toward the door of the 
other room, but suddenly stopped, sur- 
prised, but respectful. 

‘* Father, you here!”’ 

‘*T was obliged almost to fight my 
way into your den.” 








‘*T am sure Semen did not recognise 


you. 

' “He recognised me well enough, but 
it seems that you gave him special 
orders concerning me.’ 

‘* How could you suspect that—and 
how could I that you would 
come and see me after eleven o'clock at 
night? ’’ 

‘*] thought you must be ill; I have 
not seen you for five weeks.’’ 

‘*] know I was wrong, but I have 
been very busy.”’ 

‘* You could at least have asked how 
I was.” 


suppose 


‘*T have written to you twice.”’ 

‘* Is that enough between us? ”’ 

Sasha drooped his head, and did not 
answer. 

‘* But perhaps you were going out? ”’ 
asked the father. 

‘* In fact, I was going.”’ 

‘*T am sorry to be obliged to keep 
you, but I must have a talk with you.”’ 
~ General Ivanoff spoke hotly, and with- 
out looking at his son, who also avoided 
his father’s gaze. 

After the preceding dialogue, the 
father sat down in an arm-chair near the 
fire-place, and motioning his son to take 
another chair, he leaned his head on both 
hands and began to think. 

General Ivanoff, the Director of the 
Police in Kieff, was considered a very 
clever man on account of his intelligence, 
and he was also much respected for his 
uprightness. 

His countenance was cold and impas- 
sive, but this coldness and impassivity 
were not repulsive, for his eyes were 
bright and his smile revealed a kind and 
tender soul. 

After his wife’s death, when Sasha 
was only ten years old, he had given his 
whole mind to his work, and he found in 
it, if not consolation, at least distraction 

from his grief. 

He loved his only son, but in their 
relations there was a certain restraint, 
caused by Sasha’s mode of life, which 
was quite different from that of his stern 
father. 

Sasha, from his 


having inherited 


mother an income of about ten thousand 
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roubles a year, threw himself into the 
whirlpool of Kieft life, where a young 
and fairly good-looking man, with a fair 
name, and an independent existence, 
always finds plenty of amusement. 

Sasha loved and respected his father, 
and these two sentiments probably pre- 
vented him from rolling completely over 
the precipice of dissipation: he there- 
fore preserved some illusions and about 
half his patrimony. 

The father, on his part, to escape the 
weariness of a solitary life, was obliged 
to tolerate his son’s eccentricities, and 
hoped to check them entirely by marry- 
ing him to the daughter of an old friend, 
Judge Safonoff, a widower like himself. 
The young man gave in to his father’s 
ideas, and had been ready to realise his 
cherished plan of the fair 
Alice—although he really in 
love with her—until he met the Countess 
Flora Urusoff. 


marrying 


was not 


He first saw her at a reception of the 
Princess Orloff, and it was a revelation 
to him. 

Amidst the luxurious surroundings of 
the drawing-room, the Countess Uru- 
soff, fair as a lily, with hair of the colour 
of ripe corn, robed in sombre and 
shining silk, and wearing in her hair the 
diamond crescent of the fabled Diana. 
appeared to the young man like the 
Greek goddess herself. 

From that time he had paid no more 
visits to the Safonoffs, and, in conse- 
quence, there had been a stormy explana- 
tion between the father and son, which 
had resulted in the breaking of all rela- 
tions between them. 

But while Sasha’s thoughts had been 
entirely occupied with the Countess Uru- 
soff, his father had found it impossible 
to continue to be angry with the son, in 
whom he saw his beloved wife, whom he 
regretted the more as he grew older. 

Therefore he could not resist the 
temptation of seeing his boy, and: after 
five weeks his pride yielded to his love. 

He said to himself: ‘‘I must see 
him,”’’ and the result of this resolution 
was his late visit to Cremlin Street. 

Yet still the chief of the Kieff police 
remained cold and stiff in his manner to 
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the beloved son, whom he longed to 
embrace. 

His reserve could be accounted for 
owing to the circumstance that, the day 
before, he had gone to see his old friend 
the judge, and had found Alice sad, for 
she could not understand why Sasha had 
ceased to visit them. 

So it was with an aggressive air, and 
a hard voice, that General Ivanoff re- 
sumed the conversation. 

‘* Well, sir, you are then determined 
not to go any more to the Safonoff’s? ”’ 

Sasha remained silent. It is the best 
answer when one does not know what to 
say, but, unfortunately, it is also the 
most direct. 

‘* Very well then, very well. I see 
that you do not care even to ask how 
they are, in the house where you have 
been received as a son!”’ 

** If Safonoff is suffering from rheu- 
matism, you must tell me, and I will 
enquire after his health as often as 
necessary.”’ 

‘* But if there is somebody else that 
suffers? If you have made an impres- 
sion on that girl’s heart? ”’ 

‘* Father,’’ exclaimed the young man, 
‘* why should we return to that subject ? 
Is it necessary to repeat to you the same 
thing I told you at our last interview? ”’ 

** What was it? Ah! I think I re- 
member. You assured me that you had 
not done her any wrong.”’ 

** It js not a question of a more or less 
sharp expression, which might escape 
my lips during an animated discussion ; 
it is a question of my, and your, honour. 
I repeat that I have never said a word, 
or done anything, to make the girl be- 
lieve that I intended to marry her.’’ 

** Perhaps you never thought of it? ’’ 

**T could have thought of it, to please 
you; but I was not decided.”’ 

“* You were not decided! A rich and 
charming girl! Perhaps you prefer 
some old, painted creature? ”’ 

Sasha could not help smiling at his 
father’s anger. 

General Ivanoff grew calmer. He re- 
gretted having given way to anger. 
Was that the way to convince his son 
that he was in the wrong? Could he 
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leave him in anger, that 
loved so tenderly? No, 
sible! He had already forgotten that 
there stood before him a young man 
who was acting against his wishes—he 
saw only a good-looking youth, whom 


son, whom he 
it was impos- 


he loved. Indulgence took the place of 
anger, and he said : 
‘*Have you ever thought of the 


dangers that are hidden in the kind of 
love you essay to defend? ”’ 

‘* Pshaw !’’ said Sasha, with a defiant 
gesture. 

‘* You see only your own happiness,”’ 
said, not a chief of police, but a father, 
‘‘the pleasure taken notwithstanding 
the danger, animated by the danger 
itself—the love-letters passing between 
you—the love appointments such as the 
one to which you are going to-night.’”’ 

The young man shivered. 

‘*T am not going to any love appoint- 
ment ! ” 

‘*You may deceive others, but you 
cannot deceive me! By the way you are 
glancing at the clock every moment, any 
one could guess that such was the case. 
As for me, my dear boy, I guess the 
rest; the intercepted letters, the inter- 
rupted appointment—the husband ap- 
pears and the police—then the Law 
Courts !”’ 

‘*Oh! not that.”’ 

** What else then? 
yourself to be killed? 
then become of me!’”’ 

This exclamation of parental love 
troubled Sasha more than all the other 
arguments; he _ seized his _ father’s 
hands, who grasped them warmly in re- 
turn. Pleased with such tenderness, he 
exclaimed joyfully : 

**Do not be afraid, father. 
not allow myself to be killed.’’ 

** Shall you defend yourself? ”’ 

““Most assuredly. 1 could never 
understand how in such a case, whether 
guilty or not, one could allow oneself to 
be slaughtered like a lamb.”’ 

** If you think that such an argument 





Would you allow 
And what would 


I shall 


will reassure me, you are greatly 
mistaken ! ”’ 
** Let us drop the subject. Be gener- 


ous—you have scolded and forgiven 








me. Let me be happy in my own way.”’ 

‘** Are you then happy? ’”’ 

‘* Yes, she is so charming, so proud, 
so much superior to other women.”’ 

‘* You had better not say any more,”’ 
interrupted the Chief of the Police with a 
smile, ‘‘ or I shall be obliged to think 
that the coronet of a countess has some 
effect upon your passion.”’ 

Sasha was stupified and stammered : 

‘* What coronet? What do you 
mean? I do not understand you? ”’ 

Ivanoff pointed to an envelope lying 
near the fireplace—this envelope was 
stamped with a coronet and the letter F, 
ornamented with a spray of heliotrope. 

Sasha threw the envelope into the fire. 

‘“*It is too late,’’ said his father. 
‘““You see now that you are not so 
prudent as you should be! If you burn 
a note you must not forget the envelope 
also. It is true you did not suppose that 
a Chief of Police would call on you, 
but you should remember that we are 
constantly in the habit of observing the 
most insignificant things. Well, do not 
be so confused. I am not going to tell 
everybody that Sasha Ivanoff is in love 
with a Countess, that her Christian 
name begins with the letter F, and that 
her favourite flower is heliotrope.’’ 

This time it was Sasha who grew 
impatient; he seized the cut-glass tube 
and would have thrown it on the table, 
and broken it; but his father prevented 
him. 

**Do not break the innocent glass, 
nor destroy the flowers given to you by 
one you love. And now I must no 
longer try the patience of a man in love; 
but do not forget that you are my only 
child, and that—I live only for you.’’ 

They shook hands; the clock struck a 
quarter to twelve. The son became 
nervous, the father sighed. 

** Will you not invite me to luncheon 
to-morrow ? ’’ said Sasha. 


** Most assuredly, if you care to come. 
I shall see you to-morrow then. 
Ivanoff went out, leaving his son very 
satisfied at this reconciliation with his 
father, and yet more pleased at being 
free. 


” 


It was just time! 
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CHAPTER II. 


The Countess must assuredly have 
heard the slight noise, which Sasha made 
in opening the servants’ door, for the 
ears of a woman awaiting a mysterious 
visitor are alive to the most delicate 
sounds, but she did not move from the 
sofa on which she was sitting. She held 
in her hand a paper knife, with which 
she had just cut the leaves of a book, 
without having the slightest intention of 
reading it. She did not rise, she did not 
‘fly’? into the young man’s arms. 
Shocking ! Such haste is only becoming 
in the lower classes, not in a languid and 
disdainful patrician. Her heart may 
throb, but she must not show it. 

So she remained seated on the straight- 
backed sofa; she wore a pink robe, of a 
transparent fabric, encircled with a dark 
velvet girdle, embroidered with gold 
flowers. The bodice was of brocade, of 
the colour of amethyst and gold, closely 
buttoned to the throat. It was Byzan- 
tine, of the Middle Ages, and Hindustani 
—a combination of all three, and very 
theatrical in style. It was also in the 
coming fashion. 

But it was necessary to choose such a 
costume in order to cool the enthusiasm 
of an admirer, who was admitted at mid- 
night,-not from tenderness, but for the 
sake of distraction and coquettishness. 

But although her attitude was that of 
a Pre-Raphaelite Madonna, she was more 
agitated than she could have imagined 
possible. P 

Consequently, when Sasha came 
towards her, his eyes full of passion, and 
his lips trembling with the tenderness of 
love, in which mingled throbbings of the 


‘ heart and irritation of the senses, instead 


of receiving him with: ‘‘ Ah! it is you!”’ 
the greeting which had been prepared in 
order to restrain his ardour, she was 
silent, she could only smile, incapable 
even of withdrawing her hand, which he 
seized, pressed, and covered with kisses. 

What was the matter with her? Could 
she no longer be mistress of herself? 
Had she been more imprudent than she 
thought, when she desired to gratify her 
fancy? At any rate, if this impression 
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was sweet, it was also dangerous! And 
she suddenly withdrew her hand, rose 
and said laughingly : 

‘* T am sure, my dear Sasha, you must 
be dying of hunger.” 

‘*T!’’ said Sasha, ‘‘ what an idea! ”’ 


‘** So much the worse for you, for Il am * 


Come !”’ 

And with a slight sneer, she moved 
towards a little table near the fire-place, 
on which a dainty collation was prepared. 
For no matter how esthetic she might 
be, she still preferred, instead of sobs and 
tears—which, according to strict zsthe- 
tic rule, should be the true and only 
nourishment — cold roast partridge, 
caviare and even the classical paté de 
foie gras, mingled with sparkling wine. 

Sasha was not at all pleased. But how 
could he resist the voice of the syren? 
So he sat down at the table, determined 
to take advantage of her every move- 
ment. 

The collation and the Arbois wine, of 
which the Countess was very fond, pro- 
duced an agreeable effect on her. Seeing 
her picking her food like a pretty bird, 
he felt inclined to share her meal, and 
began to eat the pieces she had touched, 
but when he touched her glass in pre- 
tended mistake, she stopped him with 
haughtiness, and indignant surprise, 
which was not feigned, but which, at the 
same time, was not less pleasant. 

‘* What a strange woman,’’ thought 
Sasha: ‘‘ she is receiving me secretly, 
and it seems that she is not aware of the 
danger to which she is exposing herself ! 
Perhaps she is acting thus to excite me. 
Is she cunning, or artless ?’’ 

These reflections did not add to his 
happiness; his eyes grew dark and his 
smile faded. 
tess, who wished to enjoy herself as she 
had planned, 

**You are not 
happy,”’ said she. 

‘* Indeed, I am very pleased.”’ 

‘** Not at all! You are looking cross, 
and that is not right, for it makes you 
look older. And I thought you would 
appreciate this proof of my friendship, 
in permitting you to come here. 
mysterious—is it not ?’’ 


** Your friendship !’’ repeated Sasha, 


very hungry. 


pleased to see me 


It is so 


This did not suit the Coun-, 
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disappointed at such a lack of liberality 
in the word. i 

‘** Are we not friends? Well! A glass 
of that sparkling red wine !”’ 

‘* From your glass then?’’ 

‘* Still! How droll you are! How 
delicious that childishness of yours is. 

Well, so be it, drink. 
not thirsty now.”’ 

Sasha drank with the ecstasy of a 
lover. The Countess laughed. 

‘* Are you happy now?’’ she asked, 
‘* for I am enjoying myself very much.”’ 

‘** You are enjoying yourself ?”’ 

‘““ Yes, Lam. And I need it! If you 
only knew how wearied I am of my life 
That was why I wrote you that foolish 
letter! 1 tore up about twenty, before I 
decided to send you the one you received. 
I have been brought up with such pecu- 
liar ideas! I preserve them. But the 
fact is, that it is not such a bad idea to 
have supper ‘with you. You are very 
reasonable, and you must continue to be 
so. I was very miserable at seeing you 
looking so sad at the ‘ At Home,’ where 
I could not talk to you as I should have 
liked. Ah! you have my flowers! That 
is very nice of you. They say that there 
are people who kill themselves, when 
any one makes them unhappy. Have 
you ever thought of killing yourself for 
me? ”’ 

‘“ If I told you that I had, would you 
believe me ?”’ 

‘* You are right. It is stupid to commit 
suicide, I think.’’ 

‘** Have you ever thought of death, my 
dearest ?”’ 

The Countess drew back; she shook 
her fair head, and made a pretence of 
being angry, which she knew did not 
detract from her beauty. 

‘* Oh! you must not say that. Now, 
let go my hand, and do not kiss it so 
much, for it makes the skin so red. 
What was I saying ? 


I am 


Ah! I was telling 
you that I thought of killing myself. 
Yes, I did think of it, and not so very 
long ago! It was when I had forbidden 
you to see me again, after your foolish- 
ness at Prince Repnin’s ball, when you 
put your lips here,”’ she pointed to her 
neck, and shivered with pleasure. ‘‘ I 


was very unhappy then, but I had sworn 

















never to see you again. 
were dead, and I wanted to join you. 


I thought you 


You are laughing. That is not right of 
you, for it is quite true, and I had even 
chosen my dress; it was to be of some 
Indian stuff which Count Urusoff had 
given me. I will show it to you some 
day, because I am going to have a dress 
made of it to please you. Had I killed 
myself, I should have put on my Ceylon 
pearls and my big green diamond, 
and I should have swallowed a large 
quantity of opium, in order to pass 
quietly from the slumber of life to the 
slumber of death. It seems that nothing 
is more simple.’’ 

‘* But there is no longer any question 
of such folly?’ 

** No. on one condition.”’ 

** What is that ?’’ 

‘** That you will be very 

‘*Am I not?’”’ said Sasha, 
embrace her. 

‘*No, no, very obedient,’’ said she, 
pushing him away. 

Sasha was not satisfied ; the time was 
passing and he had not made any pro- 
gress. His self-love was irritated. Was 
he to play the réle of a child, who, wish- 
ing for a cake, has it first offered to him, 
and then withdrawn? Should he go away 
in a rage, and be laughed at? He would 
try indifference; he rose from his seat, 
and went towards the chair on which his 
hat and overcoat were lying. 

‘* What are you doing?’ 
Countess, with animation. 

‘*] must be going. It is already too 
late.”’ 

‘* Oh no! you must not go!”’ 

She now allowed Sasha to seat himself 
by her side on the sofa; he put his arm 
round her supple waist and pressed his 
lips to her pale golden hair. But sud- 
denly she pushed him from her, and lean- 
ing back began to laugh, with a laughter 
which seemed insulting the 
man. 


” 


trying to 


asked the 


to young 
Sasha rose, pale and furious, but she 
said imploringly 
‘* Do not be angry, I am not laughing 
at ourselves, but at a thought which came 
into my mind, which was so funny.”’ 
‘* What was your funny thought ?"’ 
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‘‘I was thinking how my husband 
would look, if he were to come in now.”’ 

Sasha turned rather pale, as a brave 
man usually does, when thinking of an 
event which would require all 
courage. 


his 


‘* Would you be afraid?” 
suddenly becoming haughty. 

‘* For you, perhaps.”’ 

‘* 1, be afraid of the Count? Did I 
not show him to you at the ball. I know 
they say he was different during the war 
with Turkey, when he cared neither for 
his own life, or for the livés of others; 
but he was not then sixty, nor did he 
drink so much. But now it seems to me 
that with a fillip I could knock him down. 
Now, do not let us talk any more of that. 
Come nearer to me. Tell me that you 
love me, that you will love me always : 
as I should like to be loved—not more.”’ 

‘** Llove you as I love you, neither more 
nor less.”’ 

Sasha thought that the much-desired 
moment had now arrived. The Countess 
let him sit at her feet, she even put her 
hand on the young man’s neck; her eyes 
were half-closed, her breathing became 
sweeter and warmer. 

But, at the moment when the young 
man poured out to her, like intoxicating 
wine, those passionate words, which so 
often overthrow even the most virtuous, 
and when he was ready to dare anything, 
he was brusquely pushed away, and as 
he rose, furious at the treatment, he saw 
a look on the Countess’ face, not of indig- 
nation, but of terror. 

‘* Do not move! listen! that 
down stairs !"’ 


said she, 


noise— 


There was, in fact, a noise on the 
ground floor ; the opening of a door, and 
the sound stifled and 
murmuring. 


of a voice 
The lovers, who were not more than 
looked at each other with 
anguish ; they knew not what to do. 

‘* You must leave this room 
the hall. Listen, and then come back,”’ 
said the Countess. 


lov ers, 


go into 


Sasha obeyed mechanically. He passed 


through a small, dark drawing-room, 


went into the hall, and leaning over the 


obscurity, 


balustrade, looked into an 
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which seemed to him ominous. 

A discussion was going on in the bil- 
liard room. Some one overturned a chair. 
The husband! It was the husband, who 
was coming. Who had warned him? 
Should he slip away, or remain? 

What a terrible dilemma! If he went 
away, he might be noticed, and he would 
be abandoning a woman to her husband’s 
vengeance; but it was also absurd to 
remain, because that meant an avowal. 

He was still undecided, when all at 
once a pistol shot was heard, then 
another, followed by a dreadful scream, 
and then silence. Hearing the shouts 
and the scream, Sasha lost control over 
himself, and rushed down stairs to find 
out what it meant, like the soldier who by 
instinct marches in the direction of the 
cannon’s roar. 

He passed through the large drawing- 
room, then asmaller one, and found him- 
self in the billiard room. It was there 
the tragedy, which he could not under- 
stand, had taken place. A lighted can- 
delabrum was on the green cloth of the 
billiard table; beside it an overcoat and 
a hat. There was an overthrown chair, 
and the door was open—and there was 
no one in the room! 

He went towards the door but suddenly 
stopped, horror-stricken, for lying on 
the floor in a pool of blood he saw the 
Count Urusoff. 

Was he dead, or did he still breathe? 
Listening only to the voice of humanity, 
the young man knelt down, searching in 
vain for the beating of the heart, which 
had stopped for ever—for the breath of 
life, which was for ever extinguished. 

He was still bending over the corpse, 
when a terrible exclamation made him 
leap to his feet : 

‘* Ah! you have killed him !”’ 

It was the Countess, who, finding him 
kneeling beside the body of her dead hus- 
band, could only gasp these words, which 
seemed to freeze the young man’s blood. 

Only then did Sasha understand the 
fearful situation in which he had placed 
himself by his haste. 

** Flora !’’ he said in despair. 

‘*] forbid you to speak to me in that 
way. You area murderer !”’ 





you.’ 
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But it was not I. I swear it to 

He would have spoken further, but he 
read in the Countess Urusoff’s eyes that 
she would not believe him. 

He must, however, justify himself. 
But how? It must not bein words. He 
must find the murderer, who could not 
be far away. And without another word 
he rushed towards the door, but he was 
stopped. 

‘*A coward! You are not going to 
escape, I swear to you. Ah, no! you 
shall not escape. You must, at least, 
acknowledge your crime.”’ 

‘** Let me go I say, or the murderer will 
escape.”’ 

‘* There is no other murderer—you are 
he. You came down stairs; you met 
him ; he would have fired at you, but you 
disarmed and killed him.’’ 

‘*Then you really believe that I am a 
murderer and a coward ?”’ 

‘* Yes, I do believe it.’’ 

‘** Call in the police then, and have me 
arrested.”’ 

‘* That is exactly what I am going to 
do.”’ 

It was no longer a woman in love, an 
esthetic, an imprudent creature, who 
was fond of him, that Sasha now beheld : 
it was an angry lady, who doomed a man, 
with whom she had perhaps been in love, 
and who now was ready to punish herself 
for her weakness. 

They were still looking at each other, 
silent and gloomy, when the Countess 
noticed that there was a light in the 
windows of the offices, which could be 
seen through the conservatory. 

‘* Ah!”’ said she, ‘‘ they have heard 
the shots, and they are coming. In a 
few moments you will be in safe hands.” 

It was only then that Sasha thought 
of his father. Would he also believe that 
he was guilty? Ah! he was in a dread- 
ful position. Looking round the room, 
he saw the revolver with which the crime 
was committed. There must still be 


some balls in it to save him from life and 
shame. 

He seized the pistol and looked at the 
Countess, who did not turn her eyes from 
him, and who seemed to doubt that he 














would use this key, which opened the 
door to eternity. She suspected him of 
lack of courage; therefore, she did not 
love him. He had no wish to live longer. 
He slowly raised the revolver, his finger 
already touched the trigger, when some 
one struck his arm and the revolver fell 
to the floor. He turned round. 

** Baroness Alexandra !”’ he exclaimed. 

Robed in white, but paler than her 
dress, looking at him with her ‘‘tragic ”’ 
eyes, more tragic than ever, the sister of 
the Countess handed Sasha his hat and 
overcoat, saying abruptly to him: 

‘* Mr. Ivanoff, leave that pistol alone 
and follow me.’’ ’ 

‘* Do you know that you are going to 
let the murderer escape?’’ said the 
Countess. 

‘* I know that I am going to save the 
honour of our name, my dear.”’ 

‘**'You cannot do it! And that?’’ 

She pointed to the corpse. 

**T can do it. The Count committed 
suicide. It was necessary that he should 
do so. Go to bed and try to sleep.”’ 

Sasha quitted the room, followed by 


the Baroness Alexandra, who soon 
returned alone. It was time, for the 
Countess Urusoff was in a fit of 


hysterical tears. 


CHAPTER III. 

When the Countess came to her 
senses, she saw that she was in her 
sister’s room. The apartment was a 
large one, upholstered in dark material 
and furnished with book-cases and 
tablés—a room which the brilliant 





Countess always entered with some dis- 
taste, scolding her sister for such an 
excessive love for books, and pretending 
to suspect that she was writing for the 
magazines under some pseudonym. 

But just now she was too distressed 
to think of such things. 

‘“*Ah! Alexandra!’’ said she, 
tending her hand to her sister, 
were good to-night.’’ 

Alexandra scarcely touched the hand 
extended to her, and answered care- 
lessly : 

** Are vou any better now, Flora? ”’ 


ex- 
* you 
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** Better? How can I be better after 
what has happened? Oh! why did you 
let that coward escape? Why did you 
not avenge that poor murdered man? ”’ 

** Do not think any more about him! 
It would have been better if you had 
never given a thought to that young 
man. 

The Countess blushed suddenly. ‘‘ But 
I assure you I was never in love with 
him; I was imprudent, very imprudent 
indeed ; that is all, | swear to you.’”’ 

But Alexandra appeared not to hear 
her, being occupied in pouring orange 
drops into a glass of fresh water. When 
she had finished, she handed the mixture 


-to her sister, saying : 


‘*] believe you, but we have no time 
for any explanations.”’ 

When the Countess had drunk she 
sighed deeply and, stretching her long 
hands towards the fire, she said : 

‘* But how could you have kept such 
a cool head, Alexandra? You must have 
guessed all for a long time? ”’ 

The girl remained silent for a while. 

‘* How long have you known that—1 
was foolish enough to believe him to be 
worthy—to interest me? ”’ 

‘* 1 did not know anything positively 
until to-night,’ answered Alexandra 
with an effort. 

‘*At what time this evening. 
you—are you willing to tell me? ’”’ 

‘* The moment he entered the trades- 
men’s door.”’ 


Can 


‘*T thought you were not well, and 
were sleeping.”’ 

**T was not asleep, though I had not 
felt well. I felt as if I were being 
suffocated, and I was obliged to open 
the window to get a breath of air.”’ 

‘Tt was very cold.”’ 

‘* You thought so? I felt as if I were 
choking, all the same.’ 

‘* And you were not alarmed at seeing 
a man stealing into the house, knowing 
that the servants were absent? ”’ 

‘* No, I understood by the permission 
being given to the servants to be absent, 
why he was coming in that way.’’ 

‘* Tell me, have you ever seen me 
giving him flowers? ”’ 


** Sometimes.’”’ 
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Both were again silent; it was the 
Countess who resumed the conversation : 

‘** But I do not yet understand; when 
you saw my husband come in 

‘“‘T had not seen the Count. You 
know, Flora, that I am always of the 
opinion that everybody has a right to 
live and do as he pleases. Although | 
was sorry that you gave that young man 
permission to come and see you, I had 
no authority to put any obstacle in your 
way. I could not foresee that the Count 
would return, for you know very well 
what kind of life he has been living—- 
sometimes being absent from home for a 
month. I was about to retire when I 
heard the shots.’’ 

‘* How bitterly you must have accused 
me at that moment.”’ 

‘* Not at all; I repeat—every one can 
live as he chooses.”’ 

‘* But after the shots? ”’ 

‘** After the shots? ”’ 

i ag 

The girl frowned, her lips quivered, as 
if they refused to answer. But all at 
once she said with a half-smile : 

‘* You wish to know what I did after- 
wards? For several moments I re- 
mained like one paralysed, then I rushed 
into your room. You were not there.’’ 

‘* I had just gone downstairs, think- 
ing that if Sasha were killed, I should 
wish to die with him.”’ 

‘** | was so surprised at not finding you 
in your room, that I was obliged to lean 
for a few moments on a chair, on which 
I found his overcoat; and I took hold of 
it mechanically. Was it to keep it? No, 
for I still held it when I entered the 
billiard-room, where I expected to find 
you both dead. Were you surprised 
that I had taken his hat and cqat? ”’ 

‘* No, not at all. Do you remember 
the gas explosion at our house? Well, 
I rushed out without my hat, holding in 
my hand, not my jewel box as I thought, 
but a match-box.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ continued Alexandra, ‘‘ fear 
and anger cause one to do dreadfully 
cruel, or foolish, things ! Good Heavens ! 
Why did you let him take hold of that 
revolver, just as I came in? ”’ 

‘** Because I wanted, and I still wish, 
to see him dead.”’ 





’ 


‘** You are pitiless.’ 
‘*] wish he were dead. Why did he 


_ persecute me with his love? ”’ 


““Yes,”’ said Alexandra, ‘‘ why? 
Well, everything is now over; I helped 
him to escape. There is no clue. Our 
servants will easily believe that their 
master committed suicide.’’ 

‘* That is true,’’? answered the Coun- 
tess Urusoff. ‘*‘ But everything is nwt 
yet over. What will happen next? ”’ 

** Well, the police will come.”’ 

** Suppose that their conclusion should 
be that it was a murder? ”’ 

‘* They may come to any conclusion 
they please. I have foreseen even that, 
and I have taken certain precautions, in 
order to save the honour of our name.’’ 

‘* What precautions? ”’ 

At this moment their conversation was 
interrupted by a knock at the door. 

‘*Come in!’’ said the Countess. A 
servant appeared. It was one of the two 
grooms, who, with the footmen, were 
in the house. 

‘* Your Grace,’’ he said, ‘‘ a detective 
wishes to see you downstairs.”’ 

‘© Why did you not inform me directly 
he came?’’ said the Baroness, with 
animation. 

‘** I wished to do so, but the policeman 
kept me downstairs.”’ 

‘* Has he asked vou any questions? ”’ 

‘* Yes, your Grace.”’ 

The Countess felt very nervous on 
hearing that a detective had arrived. 

‘* Alexandra—I_ beseech you,’’ said 
she, ‘‘ go down and see this detective. 
I cannot, I could not go downstairs. It 
would be so dreadful to me to see—to 
see: the dead man again.”’ 

**-You may rely on me; I must spare 
you now! I am going.” 

Ivan Siergieyeff, the detective, was a 
gentlemanly young man, as determined 
and well-trained as any one could desire 
in those delicate functions, which require 
much energy, together with a knowledge 
of life and society. 

Politely, and without obsequiousness, 
he saluted the Baroness Buturlin, who 
returned his salutation with a haughty 
bow. 

‘* Have I the honour of speaking to 
the Countess Urusoff? ’’ said the detec- 











tive, who was accustomed to being 
received disdainfully, and who knew by 
his experience and coolness how to put 
a stop to the superciliousness of society 
people. 

** My sister,’” answered the girl, ‘ 
so overcome with emotion that I have 
been obliged to come in her stead. As 
I live with her, I suppose that any in- 
formation I can give would be as good 
as hers.”’ 


‘ 


IS 


‘**Much more so, madam.”’ 

‘** Baroness Buturlin, if you please.”* 

‘* Much more so, your ladyship, but | 
shall be compelled to question everybody 
who was here during the ‘ accident.’ ”’ 

He looked at her so sharply that the 
girl grew nervous. She was beginning 
to feel very uneasy. 

But a woman, and especially a society 
woman, is not easily troubled. So in- 
stead of taking up the word “‘ accident,” 
on which the detective had laid a stress, 
not without intention probably, as a 
woman of less experience would have 
done, she only smiled sadly as one, who, 
in the presence of unexpected misfor- 
tune, begins to doubt everything. 

Siergieyeff spoke again : 

‘* According to your opinion,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ which is mine also, we have to 
deal with suicide.’’ 

Another warning for the Baroness. 
The detective had already formed his 
opinion. He had seen that it was no 
accident. This conviction, which would 
have troubled any other woman, made 
no impression on Alexandra. 

‘“When did you first hear of the 
accident ? ’’ asked Siergieyeff, looking at 
the ground. 

Here the Baroness, feeling her foot- 
ing, began to talk. She had taken a 
chair which the detective had handed to 
her (they were in the small drawing- 
room next to the billiard-room), and 
after twice sighing, she answered thus: 

‘* I was in the Countess’s room, where 
we were taking supper, for, as I had 
been suffering {rom headache since five 
o’clock tea, I had not dined; we were 
discussing different subjects, when we 
were surprised to hear two shots.”’ 

‘* Closely following each other? ”’ 
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‘* Almost instantaneous. At ieast it 
seemed so to me.”’ 

‘* You were—afraid then? ”’ 

‘* Yes, my sister was, but I was not. 
1 am not naturally afraid without a good 
reason.”’ 

‘* Then you were the first to enter the 
billiard-room? ”’ 

re” 

** You were the first to see the Count 
lying dead on the floor? ’ 

** Yes, in the same position in which 
he is now lying.’”’ 

‘* When any one sees a dead man, 
their first impulse is to touch and see 
whether he is really dead or no; he is 
first thought of and not the police. But 
you thought of the latter, did you not?’ 

The Baroness did not tremble, al- 
though her blood was boiling when she 
thought that the detective was sneering 
at her, and that he suspected her of lack 
of interest in the death of her brother-in- 
law. But as this sneering helped her to 
understand the character of her adver- 
sary—and_ Siergieyeff’s was not an 
ordinary one—she answered him coolly 
enough : 

‘*You are surprised to find a cool 
head among women? ”’ 

Siergieyeff nodded. He had certainly 
to deal with a superior woman. He ex- 
pected it. 

**A little while ago,’’ said the 
*“ you told me that you were 
prepared for such an end to the Count’s 
life? ”’ 

‘** I said nothing of the kind.”’ 

By this insinuation the detective had 
simply intended to furnish the Baroness 
with what is called a loop-hole. This 
simple means succeeds in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred; he was so sure 
that she would have said ‘* yes,’’ which 
would have convinced him that one of 
these women was guilty, as he was 
inclined to believe, after having satisfied 
himself that it was not a case of suicide. 
The young lady’s quick and positive 
answer entirely disconcerted him. 

** Was he not ill?’ said he, trying 
to extricate himself from a_ difficult 
position. 


detective, 


‘* Yes, my brother-in-law was old, ill, 
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and sceptical; he often spoke of suicide, 
but we never thought him serious. 
Nevertheless he has killed himself.’’ 

She did not make any gestures; there 
was none of that theatrical passion by 
which most women try to force convic- 
tion. Siergieyeff began almost to doubt. 

** Will you kindly follow me? ’”’ said 
he, entering the billiard-room; ‘‘ you 
must be present at the examination of 
the body.’”’ 

The light of a lamp shone on the body. 
The Baroness looked at it calmly, but 
not indifferently. It seemed as if she 
were saying : 

‘* Poor man, we did not care for you 
much, but you are my brother, and your 
death makes me pity you.”’ 

‘*As for this,’’ said the detective, 
pointing to the overthrown chair: ‘‘ 1 
suppose you upset it? ”’ 

‘*T do not know whether he, or I, did 
~~ 

At that moment some one entered the 
room; it was the physician, who had 
been called in to examine the wound. 

‘Can I withdraw now?’’ asked the 
Baroness, indifferently. 

‘* No, my lady,’’ answered the detec- 
tive; ‘‘ I wish you to be present during 
the medical examination.’”’ 

‘** As you please, sir.”’ 

The physician, a short, apopletic man, 
began his duty without saying a word. 
He examined the Count’s two wounds, 
the first in the throat, the second in the 
abdomen,—then he examined the revol- 
ver, but showed neither surprise nor 
emotion. 

The Baroness attentively followed his 
movements, though she looked still more 
indifferent than either the detective or 
the physician. She perfectly understood 
why Siergieyeff had asked her to be 
present at the examination, as it was 
clear that it was not a case of suicide. 

She said nothing, however, neither did 
she show her anguish during the diag- 
nosis, nor when the physician wrote his 
report. Neither did she make any move- 
ment when Siergieveff, having read the 
document, said: 

‘“Very well, doctor, it cannot be 
better explained how the suicide was 
committed.”’ 
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Even then the Baroness did not say 
anything, nor make any movement; she 
preserved the same mien of calm and 
sweet pity. 

At last, Siergieyeff, being unable to 
learn anything further from her, was 
obliged to ask to see the Countess, 
hoping that the Baroness would ask him 
to permit her to go and prepare her 
sister for the interview. 

But the young lady consented imme- 
diately to go with him to her sister. 
She was really afraid of the conse- 
quence of an interview, but she knew 
that it could not be avoided. 

He therefore changed his plans. It 
was possible that the proof he sought 
might be found in some other part of the 
house, and thinking of the supper she 
had told him of, he said: 

‘* Would you kindly show me the 
room you were in with your sister, when 
you heard the two shots? ’”’ 

That did not matter to the Baroness, 
for she had already explained why the 
supper had been laid for two, so she con- 
ducted the detective to the floor above. 

Siergieyeff admired the harmonious 
arrangement of the Countess’s drawing- 
room, the correct form of the furniture, 
the pre-Raphaelite pictures with their 
mystic figures, the colour and Byzantine 
lines of the rare rugs. 

‘‘If I remember rightly,’’ said he, 
‘* you told me that the Countess was 
very much upset after the terrible acci- 
dent. Would it not be better for you to 
go and prepare her for the interview? 
I will wait here.’’ 

The Baroness hesitated at first; but 
Siergieyeff insisted with an innocent air. 
In fact, she had over-estimated this 
policeman, granting him some intelli- 
gence. He had made her task easier, 
by permitting her to go to her sister, and 
tell her what she ought to say. 

She had scarcely quitted the room, 
when Siergieyeff rushed into the draw- 
ing-room, and kneeling beside the table 
on which the supper had been laid, he 
bgan to gather up the pieces of glass 
and the sprigs of broken heliotrope, and 
put them into his handkerchief. He 


then rose and exclaimed to the physician, 
who had followed him : 
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‘* Doctor, I have him.’ 

‘* The murderer? A lover? ”’ 

‘““Yes. They have helped him to 
escape, but I will get him all the same, 
thanks to these pieces of glass.”’ 

‘** Pieces of what? ’”’ 

‘*Of a porte-bouquet, on which a 
monogram composed of two letters, S 
and J, can be plainly seen engraved on 
the broken pieces.”’ 

‘“ All right,’’ said the doctor. ‘S 
means Sasha or Stepan, does it not? ”’ 

‘* Keep quiet, doctor, let us go back, 
or she may notice our absence.”’ 

It was time, in fact, to return to the 
corridor, whence the Baroness called 
them. <A few seconds afterwards the 
detective was in the presence of the 
Countess, whose agitation was. still 
visible, in spite of her sister’s instruc- 
tions. 

After having questioned her, and re- 
ceived the same answers as the Baroness 
had already given him, the detective 
saluted and pretended to withdraw. 

But he quickly turned and, looking 
straight at the Countess, who was much 
disturbed by his return, said : 

‘* Excuse me, Countess, I have only 
one more question, a very insignificant 
one, to ask you.”’ 

‘* What is your question, sir? ’’ said 
the Countess. ‘‘ I suppose you are act- 
ing according to your instructions.”’ 

‘* Precisely. Is _heliotrope 
favourite flower? ”’ 

The Baroness started involuntarily at 
this question. It might have been 
thought that she had a presentiment of 
danger; but of what kind was it? 

The Countess, on the contrary, smiled 
and answered : 

‘* I suppose every one in Kieff knows 
that.”’ 

‘** And it is your habit to wear a few 
sprays of it?” 

re 

**In a porte-bouquet ? 

** No, a porte-bouquet is no longer 
fashionable, at least for ladies.’’ 

‘** That is strange. Then to whom did 
the porte-bouquet belong, which was 
found near the table at which you had 
your supper? ”’ 


your 


” 
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‘* To me, sir,’ answered the Baroness, 
laughingly. 

‘* Granted. But how can you explain 
to me the monogram composed of S and 
~~ 

The Baroness had an answer ready, 
but her sister heard nothing more for, 
with a deep sigh, she fainted. 

The Baroness was a resolute woman; 
leaving her sister’s side, she went 
straight up to Siergieyeff. 

**Let us speak frankly,” 
what have you discovered ?” 
** Oh, almost nothing ; only this, that 
the Count might have been killed by his 
wife’s lover, when he surprised them. 
How it was done, I do not know, but I 
shall find out in time.” 

‘** You will never know.’ 

‘* What do you mean ?”’ 

** 1 repeat, you will never know.’ 

** Why ?” 

‘** Because I have not helped a man to 
escape in order to let you find him.”’ 

‘*T am sorry to have to say to you 
that I shall do everything I can to 
ensure success.”’ 

‘** Even if it should be more to your 
advantage not to find him?” 

‘* I think the Baroness Buturlin is mis- 
taken. Every profession has its own code 
of honour.” 

‘* Pardon me,”’ said the girl, ‘‘ that is 
not what I meant. I had no intention of 
attempting to bribe you. But for the 
sake of the honour of our house, you 
must find some way of explaining that it 
was suicide. Ah! 1 beseech of you to 
try and understand me. Listen, | only 
ask one thing of you.”’ 

** What is that?” 

** To wait.”’ 


said she 


se 


, 


, 


’ 


‘* For what am I to wait? ”’ 

‘* For the whole proceedings to be 
stopped.”’ 

‘** What do you mean ?”’ 

‘** | mean that my cousin Baron Moren- 
heim is at this very moment having an 
interview with the Governor-General. Be 
careful, for it is of your future that I 
wished just now to speak to you. Do 
you understand ?”’ 

‘* IT am sorry to be obliged to tell you 
that I cannot accede to your wish, for 
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my part in the matter is at an end. I 
have sent for the Director of Police, and 
as he will be here very shortly you can 
then speak to him. But, in the mean- 
while, let me tell you that it is quite 
improbable that he will take into con- 
sideration either your own, or your 
cousin’s, social position. Therefore ig 

At this moment the sound of a car- 
riage driving up to the house was heard. 

““Thank God!’’ exclaimed _ the 
Baroness, rushing to the door, ‘‘ it is my 
cousin.’”’ 





But she stopped suddenly, on seeing 
a man walk slowly towards the ante- 
chamber. He looked cold and severe, 
his dark eyebrows were contracted as if 
he were frowning. His manner was 
calm and dignified. 

‘* General Ivanoff, the Director of the 
Police,’’ said Siergieyeff. 

On hearing his name the Baroness 
seemed as if she would have fainted. A 
mist came over her eyes, and she leaned 
heavily against the balustrade for sup- 
port. By the time she had recovered a 
little, the Director was entering the draw- 
ing-room, followed by the detective. She 
went quickly up to the latter, and seizing 
his arm, said : 

** I beseech you, stop that man from 


doing anything further. It is not for 
myself that I ask it.” , 
‘““For whom, then?’’ asked the 


detective. 

‘* For yourself. If you knew what I 
do, you would obey me. When you do 
know, you will regret having acted 
thus.”’ 

‘*] shall not regret having done my 
duty.”’ 

The Baroness moved her hand from 
the detective’s arm, and entered the 
billiard-room, where the Director of the 
Police was reading the report which the 
doctor had given him. She snatched it 
from him, and attempted to tear it up. 
But the detective, who was watching 
her, took it from her so dexterously that 
she was astonished. How stupid she 
had been in following her first impulse ! 
She ought to have tried instead to take 
the pieces of Sasha’s porte-bouquet, 
which his father had probably given him, 
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or of which at least he had some know- 
ledge. All was now at an end! She 
was helpless until Baron Morenheim 
came. Where was he? It was three 
hours since she had communicated the 
dreadful news to him; he ought to have 
arrived by this time. She bit her lips 
impatiently till the blood came. 

The time was passing; the Director 
of the Police was still reading the report 
and, glancing at the handkerchief which 
the detective was holding, he said: 

‘* What have you there? ”’ 

‘* Some pieces of glass, the remains 
of a porte-bouquet, and some sprigs of 
heliotrope.”’ 

Was it an illusion? The Baroness 
fancied she noticed the Director of 
Police pass his hand across his brown; 
then in a strangely changed voice, he 
said : 

‘“What did you say, Siergieyeff? 
Sprigs of heliotrope-—a porte-bouquet— 
of cut glass? Are there any letters en- 
graved on it? ”’ 

‘* Yes, fortunately, the mongram can 
be plainly seen.”’ 

‘* In the name of Heaven,”’ exclaimed 
the Baroness, almost frantic, ‘‘ forbid 
that man to say anything more. He 
ought not to be allowed to speak. You 
are committing a crime, another crime ! 
If you only knew! Wait until Baron 
Morenheim arrives! You must wait for 
everyone’s sake, for your own sake! I 
am certain there will be an order to stop 
everything. I tell you that the greatest 
misfortune will happen if you do not 
wait. What is justice compared to the 
honour of such a name as ours !”’ 

Her voice was broken by her tears; 
the detective drew her away from the 
table at which Ivanoff was seated. 

** Continue,’’ said the latter to Siergie- 
veff; ‘‘ you say that there is a mono- 
gram on the porte-bouquet? ”’ 

‘Yes, sir; it is composed of two 
letters, S and J, as you see.’’ 

This time it was not only the Baroness 
who saw the Director of the Police 


tremble; his face became suddenly red, 
then regained its natural pallor. He 
rose and leaned on the table as if need- 
ing support, but quickly recovering his 














coolness, said with a forced smile: 

‘* Show it to me.’’ He guessed, how- 
ever, that it was his own son who had 
murdered Count Urusoff. 

Coward as he considered him, he must 
defend himself! Probably the crime had 
been premeditated! His son a mur- 
derer! His name tarnished! At any 
cost he must do his duty. Justice and 
the honour of his position must stand 
before the honour of his own name. 

So, in a firm voice, he said to the 
detective : 

‘** Siergieyeff, you have acted with 
your customary zeal, and it happens that 
I, better than any one else, can complete 
your investigations. Write the name 
which I am about to dictate to you, a 
name which may perhaps surprise you, 
when you hear it pronounced by my lips; 
but honour, justice, and conscience re- 
quire that I should proclaim it. Write, 
write that the name of the Count 
Urusoff’s murderer is “ 

He paused an instant, and in that 
instant the door was opened brusquely 
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and a gentleman appeared on _ the 
threshold. 

‘* Vladimir, is it you! ’’ exclaimed the 
Baroness. ‘‘ Everything is saved. 
Speak quickly. You have the order.”’ 

Baron Morenheim had, in fact, ob- 
tained a special order from the Governor 
General, commanding the Chief of the 
Police not only to stop all investigations 
in the case of the ‘‘ suicide”’ of the 
Count Urusoff, but also to obtain a 
medical report explaining that apoplexy 
was the cause of his death. 

General Ivanoff read the order, and 
handing it to the detective, advised him 


to act in obedience with these instruc- 
tions. 
The Baroness looked at him with 


imploring eyes. He understood what 
she wished to say, but not wishing to 
show that he did so, he passed out. 
Bent, tottering; and-full of despair, he 
left the house, where he had learned that 
his son, the only hope of his old age, had 
become a cowardly murderer. 

(To be continued.) 


‘ 





Impressions. 


By DOROTHY SERGEANT. 


MORNING. 


A web of swift and silent rain 

That shadows street and window-pane, 
A raucous voice that vends its wares. 
With trills and operatic airs 

An organ bursts into the blur 

And sets some little feet astir. 

A sudden shaft of sunlight streams, 
The grey is shot with golden gleams. 


EVENING. 


The broken murmur of the breeze, 

A whisper in the weeping trees, 
Mysterious houses hiding well 

The secrets that their tongues could tell. 
A cyclist skims the silent street, 

The pavement echoes furtive feet. 
Thro’ open door a lamplit hall. 


The pallid moon disdains it all. 


A SCENE AT HENLEY. 


SOCIETY'S RENDEZVOUS. 


By CLIVE 


N the pleasant days of June, when the 
month of flowers is true to its beau- 
tiful tradition, there is no more 

charming spectacle than that presented 


by the famous Lawn at Ascot. It is 
the Mecca of those who have climbea 
the mazy heights of social distinction. 
Here one sees all the great people; Lord 
Rosebery coming slowly across the 
green sward, his racing glass slung 
jauntily, and looking as if he were never 
perplexed by political problems. His 
Majesty the King is to be seen chatting 
with Lord Rothschild or Lord Coventry, 
and Her Majesty the Queen comes down 
from the royal box, which is a perfect 
blaze of floral magnificence. 

Without the sunshine Ascot is, of 
course, shorn of half its glories, but with 
the assistance of the solar luminary the 
sight is extremely captivating. The 
Royal procession, with its gay outriders, 
sweeps along the course amidst the 
huzzas of the crowds. There is no 
scene anywhere so animated. The sun 
flashes on the sheen of the jockeys’ 
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jackets, and on the scarlet of the bands- 
men on the Lawn. All Mayfair seems to 
have deserted the fashionable quarter of 
the town, and to have journeyed down 
into Berkshire, some by motor through 
Brentford, Staines, and Sunningdale, 
while others have reached the famous 
course by means of the London and 
South-Western Railway, and along the 
covered asphalt path which leads from 
Ascot Station right opposite the course. 
Along this causeway several favoured 
recipients of alms sit and reap a rich 
harvest. The ride down has been de- 
scribed a thousand times. All is move- 
ment and colour at Waterloo, and ladies 
in dust cloaks are hurrying along the 
platforms to the special trains. The 
train slips out into the pleasant country, 
and those travellers who are not busy 
studying their cards see glimpses of 
green embankments where the scarlet 
poppy nods in the sunshine. On a 
country road children are shouting, and 
then comes a bright gleam from the 
river as the silvery Thames is crossed. 





SOCIETY’S RENDEZVOUS. 


Ascot is the dress carnival par excel- 
lence. The motorist covers up all his 
or her radiance during the spin to the 
course, but goggles, headgear, and over- 
alls are discarded when the course is 
gained, for here, if nowhere else, the silk 
hat is de rigueur, also the frock-coat 
and white waistcoat. 

The Life and Horse Guards have their 
coaches just opposite the stands, and 
here at the luncheon hour there is lavish 
hospitality dispensed. And the people 
are thoroughly representative, for here 
one sees the famous French actress, the 
distinguished visitor from Germany, the 
traditional heir to the throne of France, 
as well as everybody who is anybody in 
English society. They are not all tak- 
ing a keen interest in the hippic contests, 
for even if the race card were never 
scanned, there is plenty to take up the 
attention at Ascot. 

Quite recently the stands have been 
enlarged and the gardens made finer. 
Behind the Royal enclosure there are 
delightful gardens brilliant with many 
flowers, and here in picturesque arbours, 
refreshments are served, and visitors 
chat of many things besides the events 
of the day’s racing. 

A well-known lord shows the King a 
paper, and the First Gentleman in the 
World is evidently much amused, for 
His Majesty is seen to be laughing. 

The lawns present a kaleidoscope of 
colour. There is a dazzling variety in 
parasols and cloaks, and in the costumes 
there are exquisite blues and delicate 
greens and pinks. All these beautiful 
toilettes have the best of foils in the 
green turf. On the other side of the 
course the crowd is having a very good 
time. All the fun of the fair is proceed- 
ing merrily on the historic heath, where 
the yellow broom and the bracken grow. 
The clever artist with his bones is there 
sporting a tennis blazer of the most lurid 
tint, and there are musicians galore. 
All through the morning, vehicles keep 
driving up, and though we are told that 
the English as a race never really enjoy 
themselves, but are always preoccupied, 
here one sees a very good imitation of 
the real thing. 

Rut if Ascot is excellent, it only comes, 
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like Christmas, once a year, whereas the 
meetings at such a course as Kempton 
are fairly numerous. The predecessor 
of the Shah of Persia, who has had to 
retire from business owing to his country 
having caught the Constitutional fever, 
had a very good time at Kempton, and 
won agfiver, thanks to a lucky bet. His 
late Persian Majesty made a resplendent 
figure at the meeting. Kempton is as 
pretty as La Marche or St. Quen, or 
some of the other racecourses on the 
other side of the Silver Streak. It is 
tucked away in a quiet corner of Middle- 
sex, on a road which leads to nowhere 
more important than the sleepy village 
of Shepperton. 

At a Jubilee meeting one sees nearly 
as many of the great ones of the earth 
at Kempton as at Royal Ascot. It isa 
very popular meeting, for it is easy to 
reach, and the sightseer perceives 
Demos and his friends here, and thev, 
to vary Bret Harte, 


‘** Smile as they pick up their winnings 
With a smile that is childlike and 
bland.”’ 


To the man of leisure with a few snug 
interests in this chequered world, no- 
thing can be more inviting than a run 


down to the famous rendezvous. He 
takes his taxi to the many-headed 
terminus associated with the greatest 
game of Nap ever played, and the special 
takes him down in a flash. The sweet- 
scented country-sides look misty in the 
summer sunshine, and once arrived the 
visitor saunters across a lawn decorated 
as for a garden-party. 

Over the grand stand “‘ the flag that’s 
braved a thousand years the battle and 
the breeze "’ floats gaily, and all around 
there is the bravery of colour, the hum 
of talk, and unending excitement. 

Still one of the fixtures which has a 
particularly commanding place has no- 
thing to do with racehorses. This is the 
Boat Race—the first great open carnival 
of the season. It is almost synonymous 
with the spring. At Barnes the stilt- 
walker promenades the banks of the 
Thames, while Pierrot hat in hand, is 
busy collecting coppers from generous 
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sightseers at the first floor windows. 

Barnes Bridge is thronged, for the 
railway company ceases to run trains for 
the time. The inns are doing a big 
trade. The police are much to the fore, 
because the light-fingered gentry are 
generally out on these occasions, and the 
tow-path is packed. This is the day 
when balloons sail overhead with the 
occupants of the cars taking snapshots 
of the scene, and the indefatigable repre- 
sentatives of the newspapers, whose task 
it is to get the result and wire it to 
town, are having an anxious time. The 
trees are bare yet; one sees gaily 
placarded hoardings, and the sky offers 
the torn effect with patches of blue and 
masses of woolly clouds, such as_ is 
familiar in the springtime of the year. 

Then come the steamers, the Univer- 
sity boats, and the Press boat, all these 
having successfully made the voyage 
from lower down. A gun-is_ heard, 
popular attention is taken off the mu- 
sicians, who have been trying to make 
the time pass pleasantly, and the spec- 
tator knows that the race has begun. 
The wintry sun lights up a tableau full 
of gaiety. The crews come flashing 
past amidst a storm of cheers and 
counter-cheers, and after them the 
steamers. On the Press boat men are 
taking notes, for be it remembered that 
every bit of the race has to be scientific- 
ally described. 

But the Boat Race is a chilly affair 
at best. To see the British holiday- 
maker to complete advantage one must 
see him at some such function as one 
of the show matches at Lord’s, the Eton 
v. Harrow tussle, or the contest between 
Oxford and Cambridge. The descrip- 
tive pressman has been known to call the 
‘region where these matches come off 
the Bois de Saint Jean, otherwise St. 
John’s Wood. Everybody is here, in- 
cluding the clergyman full of remini- 
scences of his young days, likewise 
paterfamilias, who is in the City, and 
who has come to see his son handle the 
willow. In front of the telegraph office 
the crowd is dense. Oh, decidedly the 
Englishman .can enjoy himself, despite 
what Mr. E. V. Lucas has to say on 
the point in his ‘‘ Wanderer in Paris.”’ 


SOCIETY’S RENDEZVOUS. 


There is the old fogey who buttonholes 
you with a *‘ Yes, yes, but, my dear sir, 
you should have seen Lord’s in my day.”’ 
It is delightful to see the importance of 
the top-hatted Etonian spectators, with 
their ‘‘ Well hit, sir.”’ It is a typical 
English throng: a group of fair young 
girls, tall and athletic-looking, a couple 
of military men chatting near the pavi- 
lion, a dignified old don from the Cam, 
a famous writer, an obvious artist come 
out, maybe, for local colour for his next 
canvas, the bronzed traveller who has for 
years past been playing the rolling stone 
along the great routes of the world, and 
who has come back to look at the old 
country again under its fairest aspect. 
All are to be seen here. 

Not a word has been said about Hen- 
ley. But perhaps it is the best of all. 
It comes when the Londoner, who has 
been following all the mazy pleasures of 
the season, is getting a wee bit tired of 
the glare. There is nothing finer in its 


special way than Henley Regatta, with 
its vista of sparkling river, the rows 
of radiant houseboats, and all the gay 
colour set in an emerald, frame. 


The 
morning scene is good, the throng in the 
cld town, the grey tower of the church, 
the flannelled boating men sauntering 
down to the shop kept by one Higgs, 
the lazy punting on the river ere the 
sport begins, the languid look of the 
houseboat population. There is the 
haze of a perfect summer morning, and 
everybody is unfeignedly having a good 
time with the brow relaxed, and, without 
exactly knowing why or how, tasting the 
joys of a life which, in its dolce far niente 
way, could give points to anything of 
the same style to be found in the south. 
There is a magic freshness and a charm 
about .Henley to be found nowhere elsc 
in the wide world. The instrumentalists 
are busy all day long singing and playing 
about summer-time and all its delights. 
On the lawns under the trees people are 
sitting idly glancing at the paper, and 
the steam from the funnel of a little 
steamer which is fussily coming up river 
curls lazily away amidst the woods. 
And then Henley at night. In all the 
picturesque encampments, the Tiffin 
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Club and all the rest, the 


lights are 
showing. 


These appear at first in single 
luminous spies, and then later in dazzl- 
ing battalions. They are radiating and 
twinkling amongst the trees of leafy 
Bucks. The music strikes up again on 
the lawns amidst the fairy lights, sug- 
gesting the gardens of the palace of 
Aladdin. Words are heard dimly ; there 
falls on the listening ear the snatch of 
some triumphant song, or the plaintive 
note of ‘*‘ Come back to Mandalay,’’ the 
appealing echo of a tune, and all else 
is enfolded in the grey mantle of the soft 
summer night with its myriad dreams. 

And then comes the meeting at Good- 
wood, with a run by the Brighton Rail- 
way of fifty-odd miles from the capital. 
One has glimpses of Arundel as the train 
runs through the beautiful valley of the 
Arun in which the castle, the seat of the 
premier peer, proudly stands. 
wood is very special. 


Good- 
It marks the end 
of the season, for the Sussex Fortnight 
fllows on after it with yachting in the 
Solent. The opera is nearly over, and 
‘*Faust’’ is about to bid farewell to 
Covent: Garden for the time being. 

It would be worth going to Goodwood 
if only to see Chichester, a delightful 
cathedral city, replete with charm and 
suggesting the haunt of ancient peace of 
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which Mr. Alfred Austin writes. One 
is right out of the hurly-burly 
amidst picturesque thatched cottages. 
At Goodwood the racegoer puts on one 
side the sartorial stiffness of meetings 
nearer town. He is in the country, and 
from the top of the stands he can see 
the island set in a sea of deepest blue. 
The Birdless Grove, through which one 
passes to reach the course, is an abode 
of weird silence. 


here, 


Birds are not, as a 
rule, fond of resinous trees. 

Goodwood is certainly one of the most 
enjoyable of the great summer meetings 
to which society has given its cachet. 
The sport may not be always of the best, 
but what of that? The day is sure to be 
pleasant, given fine weather. 

In the short space of this article, of 
course, Only a few of the celebrated 
rendezvous of the butterflies of fashion 
have been dealt with. 

There are the functions at Ranelagh, 
and there is the Epsom Derby, which 
come, as a rule, in that glory time of 
the English summer, when June is young 
and the leafage of the trees has not had 
a chance of being soiled. But the scene 
on the Downs is too well known to need 
a word. As a fair it might be able to 
give points even to the famous fair in 
Paris on the Place du Trone. 


If it were Spring. 


F it were Spring and leaden skies were o’er, 
] And whistling winds should harshly blow no more, 
If April tears were chased by smiles away, 
And whispering breezes spoke of coming May, 
It might be then I could forget the past, 
Saying, with April, ‘‘ Showers do not last. 
Some day the buds will grow up in the grass- 


If it were Spring. 


If it were Spring, I might have been more true, 
More faith myself had given, more to you. 
I am in harmony with Autumn’s mood, 
With wet chill Earth, her breast with dead leaves strewed ; 
Now cold as falling snow, now wrapt in mist, 
The winds of Autumn blow where they had list— 
My hopes of joy might not have fled—Alas !— 


If it were Sprine. 
E. M. P. 





MY LUCKY CHOICE. 


By J. L. HORNIBROOK. 


T all came about through my own 
good nature and my willingness to 
oblige my Aunt Matilda; from 

whom, I may admit, I had certain 
‘* expectations.’’ 

I had run down to pay her a visit in 
the country, and before leaving she said 
to me: 

‘* Frederick, when you get back to 
town I want you to look round and see 
if you can find me a suitable companion ; 
a bright cheerful person, you under- 
stand, not too old, and with no objection 
to the country.”’ 

‘* Bright, cheerful, not too old, no 
objection to the country,’’ I repeated, 
making a mental note of the qualifica- 
tions. ‘‘ Very gooa. Anything else? ”’ 

‘*No; I think not.”’ 

‘* And the salary? ”’ 
~“* Forty pounds a year.”’ 

‘* Small, isn’t it? ’’ I ventured. 

** Quite enough,’’ declared my aunt, 
in a way which showed there was no 
more to be said on the point. 

I undertook the commission; but 
frankly, in thinking the matter over by 
myself, I did not altogether like it. I 
would have backed out of it willingly if 
I could, but prudential reasons left me 
no choice. That is the worst of having 
expectations. You have to submit 
humbly to any whim or fancy on ‘the 
part of your rich maiden aunt. 

On my return to town I lost no time 
in starting the search for a_ bright, 
cheerful person, not too old, ete. 

The readiest course, as it appeared to 
me, was to call at the different registry 
offices and ascertain if they had anyone 
on their books answering the descrip- 
tion. I did so the following morning. 
At each and all I was received with open 
arms and requested to take a seat while 
they waded through interminable pages 
of names, addresses, and qualifications. 
I cut the matter short in every instance 
by saying that if they came across a 
lady likely to suit, I should be glad if 
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they would ask her to call at my hotel 
at three o’clock that afternoon for the 
purpose of an interview. 

Having set the ball rolling, as it were, 
and feeling that no more could be done 
at the moment, I turned into my club. 
There I unexpectedly ran across an old 
friend, Dick Marston, whom I had not 
seen for some time. 

We lunched together, and adjourned 
to the smoking-room afterwards, where 
we sat chatting for the best part of an 
hour. Marston, as usual, had many 
good stories to tell, and the time passed 
very pleasantly. 

Presently, as I happened to glance at 
my watch, I started. I had forgotten 
all about the appointment at the hotel. 
It was just possible that someone might 
have called from one of the registry 
offices and be waiting patiently for me 
there, for it was past three o’clock 
already. 

‘** Sorry, old man,’’ I said, jumping 
up. ‘‘I must be off at once. I ought 
to have been back at the hotel ten 
minutes ago.”’ 

**Oh, where’s the hurry?’’ put in 
Dick. 

I explained the matter to him in a 
few words. 

‘** Then I'll come along with you,’’ he 
announced. ‘‘ If you find no one there, 
as is very likely to be the case, we can 
toddle off somewhere and spend the 
evening together.”’ 

As the hotel was a good way off, it 
was near four o’clock before we reached 
it. The moment we entered the waiter 
came bustling up to me. There was 
something like a look of relief on his 
face, which I could not understand. 

‘*Glad you’ve got back, sir,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ They’re all waiting for you.”’ 

** All! Who?’’ I asked. 

‘* Ladies, sir; from the registry 
offices, you know. Said you appointed 
to meet ’em here at three o’clock. I 
put ’em all in the morning-room up- 
stairs, and they’ve sat glaring at each 
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other ever since without speaking a 
word.”’ 

‘* Are—are there many of them?’ 
inquired, in dismay. 

‘* About fifteen or twenty, sir, I 
should say. Every office sent a batch 
of its own for you to choose from.’’ 

Good Heavens! Fifteen or twenty! 
I felt a sort of coldness all down the 
spine. What on earth was I to do? 

In my perplexity I turned and looked 
distractedly at Marston. The only 
sympathy I got was an amused grin, 
for he seemed to regard it as a huge 
joke, one of the best he had dropped 
across for a long time. 

‘** Let’s have a look at ’em,”’ he said, 
quite cheerfully, as though the room 
upstairs had been converted pro tem. 
into a menagerie or something of the 
kind. 

I hung back. In fact, I felt strongly 
tempted to make a bolt for it then and 
there. Marston pushed me up the 
stairs, however, and much against my 
will I was forced to make my appear- 
ance at the door of the morning-room. 

One glance was enough, That female 
assembly, composed of ladies of all ages 
and conditions apparently, was more 
than I could face. I turned and fled, 
treading on Marston's toes as I beat a 
hasty retreat, for he was endeavouring 
to peep into the room over my shoulder. 

‘* Whatever am I to do?’”’ I said to 
him, for I felt in a horrible fix. 

‘** Step into the room over there, and 
let the waiter show them in one by one,”’ 
he suggested. ‘‘I’ll help you to sort 
them out and make a selection. I'll 
station myself quietly in the background 
and pretend to be reading the news- 
paper. If you hear the paper rustle, get 
rid of the candidate; but if I lay it down 
and rub my chin—this way, you under- 
stand—you may take it as a sign of 
approval.’’ 


I consented reluctantly, as it appeared 
the only thing to be done. 
was instructed, and we took up our 
positions in the room opposite; not 
without considerable qualms and mis- 
givings on my part. 


‘The first to be shown in was a tall, 


The waiter 
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angular, bony creature, with the air of 
a drum-major. She did not give me 
time to utter a word, but proceeded to 
catechise me sharply concerning my 
aunt, and particularly as to her views 
on certain church questions. Marston 
rustled the newspaper violently, at 
which she turned and glared at him; or 
rather at the paper, for he 
pletely hidden behind it. 

We had some little difficulty in get- 
ting rid of her, for she wanted to stay 
and argue the matter out, but at last 
she was induced to retire. 

‘* Next gentleman, 
mean,’’ Marston the waiter. 
Confound him! He seemed to be en- 
joying the thing tremendously, while I 
felt wretchedly hot and uncomfortable. 

The next was a timid little old maid. 
who couldn’t have looked cheerful tc 
save her life; the next, a flippant 
damsel of* the upper-housemaid type, 
who talked about my ‘“‘hant,’’ and 
sailed out of the room with her head in 
the air when I said I was afraid she 
would not suit. And so it went on. 
One after another was shown in, and 
in each case I heard the warning rustle 
of the newspaper. It was becoming 
more than I could endure. I felt that I 
could not stand it much longer, though 
as yet I had barely got through a third 
of the number. 

** Shall I give it up? ’’ I said to Mars- 
ton, during a pause in the proceedings. 

‘** No, no,’’ he protested. 
my boy; go on. You 
remarkably well.’’ 

I braced myself for the ordeal again, 
and went on. 


was com- 


please— 
said to 


lady, | 


“Go 
are 


on, 
doing 


But it was no use. Every 
fresh applicant, as I knew very well, 
would have caused my aunt to hold up 
her hands in horror. Some were cheer- 
ful enough, for that matter; but I had 
a shréwd suspicion their cheerfulness 
was derived from the source to which 
the immortal Mrs. Gamp was wont to 
turn for comfort, ‘‘ the bottle on the 
chimbly-piece.’’ 

Heartily tired of it all I was just about 
to give up in despair, when the waiter 
appeared once more and announced: 
‘* Miss Lucy Maynard.”’ 
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1 looked up, and in an instant was on 
my feet tendering a chair to a young 
and extremely pretty girl. She came 
into the room with the most charming 
air of shyness and timidity, glancing 
at me as if I was some harsh, stern-faced 
judge, in whose features she strove to 
read her fate. 

In a few simple words she told her 
story. Her parents were dead; until 
recently she had lived with an aunt, who 
was dead also. She was alone in the 
world, and wished to obtain a situation 
as companion for the sake of a home. 

‘* You may find the country a draw- 
back,’’ I suggested. 

** 1 love the country,’’ she answered, 
looking at me with her truthful eyes. 

** And—and I fear the salary is small; 
only forty pounds a year.”’ 

**QOh, it is ample; more than I had 
dared to expect. And I should be so 
grateful to be given atrial.’ 

A trial she shouid have; of that I was 
determined. It struck me just then that 
I had not yet ascertained Marston’s 
opinion, and glanced round at him. The 
newspaper was laid flat across his knees, 


but he was so taken up with gazing at 
Miss Lucy Maynard that he had wholly 


forgotten to rub his chin. He remem- 
bered it the next moment, however, and 
fell to rubbing with quite unnecessary 
vigour. 

Seeing that he approved so warmly, 
I sat down and wrote a note to my 
aunt, in which I strongly recommended 
the bearer, Miss Lucy Maynard, as 
a suitable companion in every way. 
\rmed with this introduction the young 
lady took her departure with a 
brightened face, but not before she had 
bestowed a grateful and most charming 
smile on me. 

The following day, however, when I 
came to think the matter over in cold 
blood, I did not feel at all so sure of my 
ground. The more I thought of it the 
more uneasy I became. I half-feared 
that my aunt might summon me from 
town at any moment and demand what 
I meant by sending her down such a 
young and inexperienced person. 


sented, the companion would 
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On the third morning I received a 
post-card, which came as an immense 
relief. It simply said, ‘* Charmed with 
Lucy.”’ 

I was quite in accordance with Aunt 
Matilda on that point. In fact, on the 
very first opportunity, and I thought it 
an age until it arrived, I ran down to 
the country again—to see my aunt, of 
course. 

The whole affair had turned out 
splendidly so far, and I found that I 
had gone up immensely in my aunt’s 
opinion. She said she felt really grate- 
ful to me for sending her down such a 
dear, charming girl, who was _ the 
greatest comfort to her, and brightened 
the whole house. 

Nor was Lucy’s welcome any less 
cordial.. She received me in a half-shy, 
half-laughing manner; and laughed out- 
right when I spoke of my terrible ordeal 
at the hotel and described some of the 
applicants whom I had interviewed. 

I had come down with the intention 
of staying a few days only, but some- 
how my visit lengthened into weeks. 
Lucy and I strolled through the woods 
or along the river bank, for she had 
spoken truly when she said she loved 
the country. And then one day I said 
to her: 

‘““Lucy, I hope you will not be 
alarmed, but really I feel sorely tempted 
to rob my aunt.’’ 

‘*“Rob your aunt! 
‘* Of what? ”’ 

‘* Her companion.’”’ 

She tried to pass it off with a laugh; 
but the tell-tale colour stole into her 
cheeks. 


” 


she exclaimed. 


‘* The companion would naturally ex- 
pect to have a voice in the matter,’’ she 
answered. 

“* Naturally. 


But if my aunt con- 


” 


‘* Consent, too,’’ she murmured. 


And so it came about that in choosing 
a companion for my aunt I had chosen 


one for myself also; and, moreover, one 
for life. 





THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


A CERTAIN clerical gentleman loved good 
cheer but had a frugal mind. An 
admirer once sent him a magnificent 
haunch of venison. ‘‘ Now,’’ he re- 
flected, ‘‘ if I have that cooked in my 
house, I shall have to ask half-a-dozen 
neighbours to help me to eat it and they 
will drink a dozen bottles of wine or 
more. So I will send on the venison 
with my compliments to Mr. Giblin; he 
will invite 
his friends 
and will in- 
clude me in 
the list of 
guests, and 
he will put 
plenty of fine 
old port on 
the table.”’ 
He put his 
thoughts in- 
to action 
and enjoyed 
his share of 
the venison 
and a liberal 
supply of 
port without 
incurring 
any expense. 


WHEN 
ways were 
first opened 
in the rural 
districts, 
they did not 
meet with a 
very 


rail- 


*“So I hear your 


** Well, it did seem 
finally landed the fellow 
hope.’’ 
enthusiastic reception from the 
unprogressive rural population. A cer- 
tain farmer of Waterbeach, which had 
just been connected with Cambridge by 
a new line, 


refused to patronise the 
innovation 


and declared it a wicked 


waste of money to travel at a penny a 
mile. 


‘* But,”’ said his neighbour, ‘* vou 
save nothing at all by walking five miles 
each way to and from market, for you 
drink so much beer on the road that you 


daughter’s 
Rather hard to lose her, old man, wasn’t it?’”’ 
hard 
just as we 


lose several pence on the day.’’ ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
answered the farmer, ‘‘that’s true 
enough; but just think of the pleasure 
that I get out of the ale.”’ 


‘* MorHeER,”’ 


said a child of six years, 
‘do you think when I go to heaven that 
if | am a good little girl and play all the 
morning with the angels, I may have 
some fun in the afternoon and play with 
the devil? ”’ 

| - 

A FAMOUS 
veterinary 
surgeon, 
Mr. Wil- 
liams, who 
practiced in 
the ‘* seven- 

was 
called to the 
witness-box 
to prove 
that a horse 
was a 


se ” 


roarer 


ties,”’ 


Serjeant 
Ballantine 
was on the 
other _ side, 
and in his 
best Mephi- 
stophelian 
manner he 
said to the 
witness: 
‘* If vou say 
that my 
client’s 
horse was a 
roarer, just represent to the jury the sort 
of noise he made.”’’ ‘* No,’’ said Mr. 
Williams; ‘‘ that is not my 
business. Now if you will be the horse 
and make the noise, I, as veterinary 
surgeon, will determine whether you are 
a roarer or not.’’ This concluded the 


just been married. 


time, but Marvy 
were giving up 


at one 


you see, 


cross-examination. 


A sMALL boy of four was astonished to 
see the sun and moon in the sky both at 
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the same time. ‘‘ Mother,’’ he ex- ness. He was such a beautiful liar—the 

claimed, ‘‘ God’s sent the sun out and’ most beautiful liar that ever walked 

forgotten to take His moon in.”’ down a dealer’s yard. I shall never get 
— over it, never!”’ 

A HORSE-DEALER had the misfortune to - 

lose his son, a young man aged twenty A physician called one day on a gentle- 

years. A neighbour at once drove over man who had been severely afflicted with 


re 
- . 


Mf 
Wht 


f 
i} 


by 


A 
Cad / 


LODGER (patiently): ‘‘ Jane, don’t you think if you were more careful 
vou would create less of that infernal dust? ’’ 


JANE (cheerfully) : ‘‘ Oh, it’s all right, thank’ee, sir. Dust don’t make 
much difference to me. What with one thing and another, I’m as dirty as 
I can be already! ”’ 


to express his sympathy. ‘‘I amsure,’’ gout, and found, to his surprise, the 
he said, ‘‘ it must be a dreadful blow to disease gone and his patient celebrating 
you.”’ ‘* Yes,”’ said the father. ‘‘It is his recovery over a bottle of wine. 
very kind of you to condole with me. I  ‘* Come along, Doctor,’ exclaimed the 
shall never get over the loss of poor  valetudinarian, ‘‘ you are just in time to 
Charlie; it is such a blow to the busi- taste this bottle of Madeira; it is the 
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THE BETTING EVIL. 
WAITER (down speaking tube): ‘‘ Wild duck, onc! ”’ 
VOICE FROM THE KITCHEN: ‘Did he? Just my luck! Backed 
another wrong ‘un! ’”’ 
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THINGS. 





first of a pipe that has 
just been broached. 
‘““Ah!”’ replied the 
doctor, ‘‘ these pipes 
of Madeira will never 
do ; they are the cause 
of all your suffering.’ 
‘“* Well, then,’’ re- 
joined the gay incor- 
rigible, ‘‘ fill up your 
glass, for now that 
we have found out 
the cause, the sooner 
we get rid of it the 
better.”’ 








** Dip any of you ever 
see an elephant’s 
skin? ’’ asked the 
master of an infant 
school. ‘‘] have!”’ 
shouted a six-year-old 
at the foot of the 
class. ** Where? ”’ 
enquired the master, 
amused at the small 
boy’s_ earnestness. 
“On an elephant! ”’ 
was the reply. 




















Houipay Maker (who 
has been listening to 









a long story about a THE WORKER: ‘‘ Well, yer see, it’s ter be put to arbitra- 
shipwreck): ‘* Dear tion, and that’s to be decisive; and if we don’t get wot we 


me ! And how did vou want, the employers ‘ull ’ear about it next spring, that’s 
feel after they got you “=” 
out of the water? ”’ 

Ancient Mariner: ‘* Not half so dry, Macistrare: ‘ Bridget McCarthy, you 
guv’nor, as I feel this moment.”’ are charged with 





having emptied a 
bucket of water over the plaintiff’s head. 
An old lady of some eighty summers Now, what have you to say for your- 
astonished her friends by starting to self?” : 














’ . ‘ : ‘eo ‘ %, > ‘_ 
\ learn Hebrew. A nephew enquired why Bridget: ‘‘ Shure, yer ‘anner, ye 
| she was doing so at her age. She must forgive me this wanst; in the dark 





answered, ‘‘ Do you-think it would be I! jist mistook the gintlemen for my 
respectful of me, my dear, to go to my _husband.”’ 

Maker and not to be able to speak to 

Him in His own tongue, ”’ ee 


















SouirkeE : ‘‘ Well, Pat, I’m sorry I’ve no ‘* Ves, I fell in love with her at first 
work for you.”’ sight.’’ 

Pat: ‘*‘ Never moind, sorr, it’s the ‘* Then why didn’t you marry her? ”’ 
wages I’m wanting, and you'll have ‘Well, I saw her again on several 





” 


that. occasions.’”’ 


































































FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 





FROCKS AND FRILLS. 






HILST taking a ramble round the 
shops, I saw many pretty models 
in cloth satin and velvet. One 
was very effective in black velvet and 
fashioned with the skirt brought up high 
in the waist and fastened 
upon a corsage of the same 
velvet, which fitted closely 
to the figure. 

Just where the skirt came to a ter- 
mination, there was a piping of black 
and white satin cut on the bias, the line 
running all round the bust. 

Above it, the corsage in front had a 
very cleverly turned back collar, embroi- 
dered in rat tail, and opening to form a 
square decolletage filled in with a white 
lace guimpe. 

The sleeves fell a little below the 
elbow over an undersleeve of lace. As 
regards the skirt, it was fashioned with 
a tablier back and front and was a little 
longer than the gowns of the past 
season. This charming gown was worn 
with a large black velvet picture hat 
with a crown of ermine, and the brim 
was caught up at the left side with a 
large jet buckle. Another gown was 
equally effective, carried out in old rose 
cloth with a deep band of black velvet 
at the hem, which continued up the back 
to form a panel. 

This gown was cut in the Empire 
style and was quite tight fitting. The 
yoke and sleeves were carried out in 
velvet, the lower part of the bodice 
being in cloth. To complete this toilet 
a rose velvet turban was worn, decor- 
ated in the centre with a large black 
aigrette. 

At the opening night at Covent 
Garden some fascinating gowns were 
seen, one being in jade 


' 
New Evening coloured chiffon arranged 
owns. 


Afternoon 
Gowns. 
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with a tunic falling squarely 188 
at the back and in a long curved sweep COAT AND SKIRT IN PALE GREY SHANTUNG, 
in front, caught up near the hem at the WITH COLLAR AND FACINGS OF GREY 
left side. This was over jade coloured SILK, FLOWERED IN THE PALEST 
mousseline de soie. It was finished with MAUVE. 
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FASHION 


a wide, gracefully designed border of 
dull rich gold, and was caught in at the 
waist with a Saracen belt of gold work. 

One other lovely gown was in one of 


VISITING GOWN IN POWDER BLUE CLOTH, 
WIDE BANDS OF BLACK VELVET BRAIDED 
AND TRIMMED WITH FURS. 


REFLECTIONS. 


the soft new brocades and carried out in 
the semi-Empire style. The colour was 
a wonderful combination of pale gold 
and blue. The top part of the 
bodice was draped with soft pale 
gold Ottoman silk, which was carried 
down the gown at one side and caught 
at the left by a large flat Arabesque 
ornament of blue set in gold. The 
inner bodice and sleeves were of deep 
écru lace with the design outlined in 
gold. Lace was carried down one side 
of the gown from shoulder to hem in a 
slantwise line, and through showed a 
good effect of jewels sparkling. 

With this gown was worn a lovely 
evening coat in blue charmeuse trimmed 
with narrow bands of squirrel. 

A bewitching evening coat was seen 
at the theatre last night in pale forget- 
me-not blue cloth, the whole 
ot the upper part of which 
gave to the whole of the gar- 
ment the effect of being made in a green 
fabric shot with blue, were drawn down 
under a hem of dark green velvet, 


Evening 
Wraps. 


measuring about half a yard in depth, 


and drawn in 
ankles. 

This fetching coat was finished with 
a sailor collar of skunk continued down 
the front of the coat in the form of 
revers mounted on soft satin. 

Another charming wrap was carried 
out in vieux rose velveteen and arranged 
with wide sleeves. 

This coat trimmed round the 
shoulders, down the front, and on the 
sleeves with bands of fine floss silk in 
black and gold. 

In these days when skirts are so 
short and the woman who is possessed 
of pretty feet can display 

ll them with best advantage in 

smart shoes, the question of 
footwear is just as important as her 
costumes. 

Whenever velvet forms part of the 
toilette, either as its basis, or as an 
accessory, the tops of the shoes are 
made of the same material, while for 
fine weather the dainty shoes are en- 
tirely carried out in velvet as well as in 
the soft suede, which has very much the 
same effect. Patent leather, too, is 


slightly round the 


was 















much in favour and some dainty shoes 
are seen in this leather with severai 
straps and a tiny jet buckle. 

For bedroom and boudoir wear with 
a pretty tea gown, the slipper or shoe 
which has only a covering for the toe is 
the only kind of comfort and elegance 
both. During the summer it was made 
of linen in pale “shades, but for the 
coming months it has made its appear- 
ance in satin brocade and velvet. 

Contrary to the sandal, the _ boot- 
maker persists in adding a small low 
heel to this article, which might just as 
well be allowed to rest the foot after 
boots and walking shoes, with their 
high heels and close-fitting 
have done their worst. These in rose 
and blue satin are most attractive, 
stockings being worn to match, while 
other delicate shades brocaded in gold 
and furnished with white satin linings 
are equally pretty. 

The present is a time of breathless 
activity for the milliner. Velvet is a 
theme with many variations 
this season. Most women 
can wear the velvet turban, 
and even the home modiste will find no 
difficulty in making a toque of this kind 
into a shape to suit her features. 

Some of the turbans have almost the 
appearance of a biretta, with, however, 
a full soft crown protruding from the 
uncompromising brim, while others re- 
mind one of a glorified forage cap, and 


toecaps, 


New 
Millinery. 


others again are reminiscent of the 
Empire bonnet of long ago. 
Velvet in black still remain more 


generally popular than colours, probably 
owing to the fact that the supplementary 
touches of trimming are far more effec- 
tive on a basis of black than with any 
colour. 

Where the black velvet turban is con- 
cerned, one of the most becoming ex- 
pedients is adopted to bring a touch of 
colour into the scheme. 

This consists of adding just over the 
face a fold of coloured velvet to the 
brim, which is often hardly more than a 
piping, but which can be chosen in a 
shade that brings out the pink and white 
tints of the complexion. 

I saw a smart turban of this order 
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FIGURED NET 


OVER CHIF- 


FON, WITH DEEP HEM OF SATIN, WHICH 
CUFFS. 


ALSO 


FORMS YOKE 
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worn by a pretty girl with violet eyes. 
The hat was made in soft folds of black 
mirror velvet bordered at the edge with 
deep saxe blue satin, which showed the 
eyes to advantage. 

Attractive everyday hats of long nap 
beaver are making their appearance. 
They are seen in many brown, blue and 
grey tints, and in red and grey colour- 
ing. Being so light and pliable they 
are most excellent for golf, motoring, 
etc., swathed with veiling of the same 
shade. 


Many of the new scarves for evening 


wear are of chiffon, bordered and 
banded with silk, and ar- 

— ranged in the form of a 

’ burnous-like cape. Feather 


trimming is also popular for these 
scarves, which always look particularly 
soft and fluffy. 

Bright embroideries are certainly an 
important feature of the new evening 

gowns. Gold, silver, and 
Embroideries. crystal will be much in re- 

quest, and the loveliest of 
the black and white creations will show 
sparkling crystals mingled with cut jet 
or gleaming silver traceries. 

Crystal dewdrops scattered on tulle 
are very effective, and white pearls 
gleam with the softest of lustre upon a 
background of grey chiffon. 

The materials that are the most 
popular this Autumn are _velveteens, 
rough woollens of all kinds, and many 
fancy Cheviots and serges, also plaids 
and moires. Many of the materials are 
striped, and especially is this the case 
with velvets and velveteens, which are 
also checked with another shade. 

From Paris comes a model composed 
of black satin, which resembles a child’s 
cap, and fits closely to the 
head. This has a _ soft 
crown with the brim §ar- 
ranged in flat folds, and from beneath 
comes three square tabs, one over each 
ear and another in front. All made of 
silver passementerie and fastened to the 
satin with two cabochons. 

The cabochons hold a_ square of 
chiffon in place, which can be lifted back 
from the face or passed round the neck, 


New 
Motor Bonnets. 


Another odd looking model was shaped 
like a Normandy peasant cap and was 
carried out in plaid ribbon, which was 
arranged across the front, and held in 
place with large jet pins. 

Some of the new motor veils are 
bordered across the ends in_ bright 
shades, while others are hem- 
stitched. All are very large, 
and if they are thrown over the 
hat, are now knotted at the nape of the 
neck, thence falling to the waist-line. 
Another new veil is the black lace one, 
with a narrow border of chiffon. 

Simple tailor-made blouses of chiffon 
bastiste or fine linen are much liked for 

wear with the tailor-made coat 

Blouses. and skirt, and are finished with 

fine white frills and collar and 
cuffs of striped material. Pretty striped 
zephyrs are effectively used for plain 
tailored blouses with smart little black 
cravats, and here again white frills are 
often introduced. 


Veils. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD 
KNOW. 
The choice of a shampoo powder or 
lotion should be determined to a great 
: extent by the colour of the 
pki: hair. In the case of fair 
air, a mixture of ammonia, 
bay rum, pure alcohol, tincture of can- 
tharides, potassia, carbonate of soda, 
and rose water, to which a few drops of 
eau de Cologne have been added, is to 
be recommended, the lotion being well 
rubbed into the roots, while the hair 
should be previously well saturated with 
warm water. If rinsed twice, the mix- 
ture then applied. once more, and the 
head again rinsed three or four times, 
the result should be excellent, a final 
rinse in cold water being always advis- 
able so that the pores of the skin may 
be closed and any after effects of cold 
avoided. 


Tin ware looks much nicer when 

Tel washed with hot water and 
o Clean i _ 

Tinware, ‘lk instead of soapy water, 


and will not require the 


rough scouring which so often wears 
away the tin. 
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| THE MISTLETOE BOUGH. 

The printer begs me, lady fair, He adds that he’ll be glad to get 

To pen a four-line verse or so My contribution right away, 
About yourself (are you aware Because it seems that he has set 

You’re sitting near the mistletoe?) His mind on going to press to-day. 


Well, let him go; for I confess, 
Fair lady whom I do not know, 

I'd like, myself, to go to press— 
With you beneath the mistletoe. 








THE VIRGIN AND CHILD. 
From the painting by Murillo in the Pitti Palace, Florence. 

















